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te pe THE ORCHESTRA” will in 
future be published, for the Proprietors, at 2 o'clock on 
FRIDAY, by 
Apams & Fraxcis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





HE ORCHESTRA” for GERMANY and 
EASTERN EUROPE.—Mr. LUDWIG DENICKE, of 
Letpzie, begs to announce that he has made arrangements for a 
weekly supply of “THE ORCHESTRA.” The subscription 
will be 1} thaler for three months; 3 thalers for six months ; 
and 6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig’ on Thursday. 
Orders to be sent direct to Lupwia Dexicke, Leipzig, Germany. 
*" German Advertisements for “Tae Orcuestra” also re 
ceived by Lupwig Deicke, as above. 


OTICE.—TO MUSIC PUBLISHERS.—All 
ADVERTISEMENTS for “THE ORCHESTRA” must 
be sent not later that 4 o’clock on THURSDAY, to 
Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. or to 55, King-street, 
Regent street, Ww. 


Mss KATE GORDON ( Pianiste) begs to 
announce that she will leave Town for the Continent 
in August, and will be happy to accept I ngagements en route 
to or returning from Folkestone.—Address, 82, St. George’s- 
road, Warwick- fname ene ia. 











N RS. MERE ST (late Maria B. Mawel Con- 
TRALTO.—AIl applications for Oratorios, Concerts, Lessons, 
to be addressed to 7, Apetpnt Terrace, Strand. 


 —~ CORBARI (formerly of the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent Garden) has returned to town. 
Communications, respecting vocal tuition or engagements, to 
be addressed, cave of } Lessrs. Cramer & Co., 201, Ragent- street. 


N ISS AUSTIN (Contralto). All Letters 
4 respecting engagements or Pupils to be addressed, care 
of Messrs. CramEn & Co., 201, Regent- atreet. 


DLLE. ‘LOUISE VAN NOORDEN (Soprano). 
! Communications respecting Engagements in town and 
country to be addressed to 115, Great RussgLt Street, 
Bloomsbury-square. 


yee WINTER (PIANISTE), begs that 
all communications referring to Concert Engagements or to 
Pupils, may be addressed to her, 49, Cartton Roap, Maida 
Vale, or at Messrs. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent- street. 
































M&S, LEFFLER requests that all communi- 
cations for Concert Engagements and from Pupils be 
addressed to her at 34, SovuTMAaMPTON Row, Russell-square, 
W.C., or care of Messrs. Ca AMER & ; Co., 201, Regent- street. 


\ R. WALTER PETT IT (Solo Violoncellist) 
4 request that allengagements be addressed to his residence, 
26, Portsvown-Roap, Maida Hill, W. 
M*. D. BREWSTER WYLIE (Tenor) begs te to 
announce his return from Florence.  € ‘ommunications 
Co 30h Engagements, &c., to be addressed, care of CRAMER 
201, Regent-street, W. 


\ 1 LLIE PAPE, PIANIST. For public or or 


private engagements, address, 9, , SOn0-sQUARE. 











R. DAVID LAMBERT, Vocalist, Bass (late 
a of Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal, St. George’s). Com- 
munications respecting Concert and Oratorio engagements to be 
addressed to $4, OLp Exvet, Durham. 


R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Jous Ruoves, Croypoy, 8. 














NTHROPOGLOSSOS, Sr. JAMES'S | 


HALL. 
The ROPOGLOSSOS or Automaton Vocalist, the | 
pos World. Invention and Copyright Rezistered ) 


and Entered at Stationers’ Hall. Now Open Daily, from 12 till | ye 

10 o'clock. The Kxhibitions | take 2 place at the commencement of | 
viz., 12, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,and 9 o’clock.— Visitors arc 

ination of | | 


lv requested to leave the Hall at the tex 


Kuhe’s Four New Pieces. 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, 


Brilliant Fantasia on Donizetti's Opera. 43. 


LUCREZIA SORGIA. 
Brilliant Fantasia on Donizetti's Opera. 4+. 
LA FAVORITA. 


Brilliant Fantasia on Donizetti's Opera, 4s. 





| 
| 


THE BLUE BELLS OF SCOTLAND. | 
Brilliant Transcription. 4s, 


London : ASHDOWN & PARRY, 18, Hanover-aquare, W. | 


M?®.. ALFRED MELLON’ 8 CONCERTS. 
EVERY EVENING, at Eight. ROYAL ITALIAN 
OPERA HOUSE, Covent Garden. Malle. C. Patii, Mdlle. 
M. Krebs, Mr. Levy, Mr. Carrodus, and Ali Ben Soualle. 
Band of One Hundred Porformers. 
On Tuurspay next, August 18th, a ChassicaL NiGHt. 
On Fripay, Mr. ALrrep Metion’s Gurr Union, 
On Saturpay, a VoLtunterr Nig. 
Conductor . Mr. Alfred Mellon. 
Admission, One Shilling. 


\ R. ARTHUR SKETCHLEY will appear at 

the EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, in his New Enter- 
tainmeut, entitled, PARIS. and Mrs. BROWN AT THE 
PLAY "EV ERY EVENING (except Saturday), at Eight, 
and Saturday Mornings at Three. 8 88.; Second Seats, 
2s. ; Gallery, 1s. The Box Office at the Hall open between 
the hours of Haves and Five dally. 


HE OPERA COM PANY. —The OFFICES 

._ of the COMPANY are REMOVED from 69, REGENT 

STREET to the ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, Covent Ganpgy. 
MARTIN CAWOOD, Secretary. 








August 10th, 1864. 


HE OPERA COMPANY (LIMITED).— 
ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, Covent Garven.—Incor- 
porated under ‘ The Companies’ Act, 1862.” 

Capital, £30,000, with power to increase. First issue, 6,000 
Sharea, of £5 each 3 no more thaa £2 per Share will be called 
up without the sanction of a General Meeting of Shareholders. 
Deposit on a a 10s. per Share ; on Allotment, 10s. ; on 
the 1st September, £1 





Digercrors. 
Robert George Clutton, Eaq., 3, Suasex-square, Hyde-park, W. 
Frederic Davison, Fsq., 24, Fituroy square, W. 
The Hon, Seymour G. Egerton, 7, Grosvenor-square, W, 
A. C. Brisbane Neill, Esq. , 15, St. James's-square, 8. W 
R. Banner nee 5 ¥sq., 41, Norfolk- square, Hyde- -park, w. 
James Reynolds, Esq., 19, ae Gardens, W. 
BANKER 
Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie and Co., & Pall Mall East, 8. W. 
Bnoxens. 

Meesrs. A. J. Brunton and Son, $2, Cornhill, E.C. 

Special privileges of admission are given to Shareholders. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares may be o- 
tained at the Company's Offices; the Brokers’; the Bankers’ ; 
and the principal Musicsellera in town and country, 

MARTIN CAWOOD, Secretary. 
Offices, Royal English Opera, 
Cov ent Garden. 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, Commse Gasame, 
—The Nobility, Shareholders, and the Public 

fully informed that THE OPERA COMPANY (Limited!, will 
Senne their First Season 4 the second Mondzy in October 


B 
4 MARTIN CAWOOD, Secretary. 
22nd July, 1364. ee 





the * National Anthem.” ; | 
, One Shilling. _ at Mr. Austin’s Office, st. | | 
Jemes's wall, 28, Piccadilly, W | 


EVANS’S 
These Instruments are now 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY 
By the Inventor at 


23, MARKET ROW, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, 
REGENT CIRCUS, LONDON. 


HARMONIUMS. 








N.B.—No Harmoniums bearing Mr. Evans's Name can be 
be of his 





‘tush. as genuine unless Guaranteed by Mr, Evans to 


LONGS of FR ANC E, by CHARLES GOUNOD. 


No.1. May day. Le premier jour de Mai. 
No. 2. Hunting Song. Le lever. 

No. 3. Dawn music. Anubade. 

No, 4. Autumn. Chant d'automne. 

No. 5. Omv proud one. © ma belle rebelle. 


No. 6 Venice. Venise. 
28. 6d. cach. 
Cramer & Co. (Limited’, 201, Rege ut street. 


Bier yep ee of MISS €. M. E. OL IVER. 





My heart is ever thine. "for: eb ose chepes 2s. Gd. 
Forget me not. Song. ............s0008- 2s. Cd, 
Under the old beech tree. aus Panenevan 2a. 6d. 
Ladybird, Ladybird, fly. Song ........ 2s, 6d, 
The Pic-nic Waltzes heel illustrated) 4a. Od. 





bite are respect: | ( 5. 









THE MOST POPULAR SONG OF THE 
SEASON. 


“SWEET NIGHTINGALE,” 


SUNG BY 


-Mdme, LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, 


COMPOSED 
By F. BOSCOVITCIL 


Prive 3a, 


-_— 


This Admired Song may be had in three different 
keys: 
IN A (ORIGINAL) FOR SOPRANO. 
G FOR MEZZO SOPRANO, 
F FOR CONTRALYTO or BARYTONE. 


PUBLISHED BY 
METZLER & CO., 35, 36, 37, & 38, GREAT 
MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W 


MR. GEORGE DOLBY 
i — to announce that he is making arrange- 


ments for a Tour iu the Provinces with the following dis- 
tinguished Artists :— 
VOCALISTS : 


Madame GRISI 
and 


Mudame SAINTON-DOLBY, 


Mr. PA TEY 
and 


Signor MARIO, 


VIOLIN: 


M. SAINTON. 





ACCOMPANTIST : 
Herr MEYER LUTZ. 
The Tour will commence about the middle of september aud 
terminate in December. 


Applications respecting ments to be made t Mr. 
FRORGE snd sens: Hal Pca ily, London. 


GRETTON'S WANDERING HELEN 
e (Vorul). 4% 
Caanuer & Co, (Limited), 201, Hp ctvent. 


Hints 8 M AR T.—Bright be her 
L) 


dreams. (For Contralto.) . Sa. Od. 
tood beside a streamlet. (For Contralta. -» a. Gd, 
T dream of thee ‘ -- 22 4. 
1) tell you why I'd like to be # rose se -» @m. Gd. 
Paguita, (Sung by ae Sims ae ) +e -. Oe, Gel, 
Sir Brinn the bold oe oo: SOs 
Tell me, sweet Zephyr ee -. 2am 
The magic of the beer. (Sung hy Mr. Sautley.) Ys, 6a, 
The spinniag-wheel es oe ++ Sa Od, 
The pure in beart shall meet again, we Gates) oe, Ge. 
The Minunesinger’sdream. .. ‘ts. Mal, 
Thinking of thee. (For Contralto.) . 2a 6d, 
Thro’ wey, chance and change. (sermg wy “Malm. 
Laura liaxter ) we 2a. GA 


Waiting for the Spring. (Coutralto ,) ik re 
Cuamen & Co. (Limited, i Regeut-nticet. 


ES regu ea - ge ae 


REx RICHARDS.—Anita ry au. 6a, 
es Co. Limited), 291, ‘Depcat-otrect. ts, Ce 


‘ 
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THE ORCHESTRA. 


‘{No. 46, August 13, °64, 








A. REICHARDT’S 
NEW SONG, 


‘A THAR, 


(Eine Thriine,) | 


| 


In E flat (original Key) andin C. 3s. 
‘Herr Reichardt completely charmed the company by his | 


mises to rival in popularity his well-known ‘ Love's Request’ 
Liebesbitte).”— Morning Post. 


Cramer & Co, ‘Limited’, 201, Regent-street 


| 

( RCHESTRION FOR SALE. ONE OF| 

IMHOFF & MUCKLE'S Magnificent Orchestrions, per: | 

forming in imitation of a Full Military Band a variety of most | 

effective music. Cost 600/, Present Price, 2001. Apply at 

CRAMER & CO’S Pianoforte Gallery (the largest in Europe) 
207 & 209, Reoent Street 


THE REGENT PRESS, 
55, Kine-street, REGENT-STREET. | 
| YVERY DESCRIPTION OF PLAIN AND | 


| FANCY PRINTING, Printing for Concerts and Entertain- 
ments, Large Broadsides, Show Bills, Programmes, Tickets, &c. 
ex cuted in the best style and on the most reasonable terms, 
New Type available for Pamphlets and Books. 


( imunications addressed to Mr. J. SWirt, aK abore, } 


will receive imiediate attention, 


*.* Manuscripts prepared for the Press 


A. NIMMO 
(Ver more than 20 years with Mr. Mitchell, Royal Library, 
Old Bond-street), 
CONCERT AND ENTERTAINMENT AGENT, 
a Opera Boxes and Stalls; Concert Tickets ; 
Hoves for every Theatre in London let by the night. 


Private 


Wicamore-strest, W. (2 doors from Cavendish-square), 
: ee CONCERTINA PLAYERS. 
CRAMER & Co. (Liwrrep , have a large stock of Second- 
hand CONCERTINAS, by Wheatstone, Case, and Lachenal for 


or Hire, at greatly reduced prices. 
| A BELLA MEA. By SIGNOR SCHIRA. 
4 (Sung by Mdme. Trebelli with great success.) 2s. Gd 
Also arranged as a Piano Solo, by Mdme. Oury, 36. 6d 
Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 





j BLUMENTHAL-—A Daydream.— 
J) @ (Sung by Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington . os. Od 
I prithee » back my heart Sung by Malle. 
Varepa In F and G ‘ we ia -» «68s. Od. 
Phoughts of thee. ‘Sung by Mdme. Sainton-Dolby.) 
In B flat and © ad am “a - 
Cramer & Co. (Limited, 201, Regent-street. 
‘ 4 GOUN O D.—F¥orget him! ah! the 
e thoneht were vain af ei 2s, 6d. 
Pairer than the morning , : , .. 28. 6d. 
Cramer & Co, Limited’, 201, Regent-street. 


3s. Od. 


1 J. HARGI'T 'T.—Johnny Bell's Wooing. 


Je «(Sung by Miss Clari Fraser.) .. - MRO 
The Village Bells ring merrily. (Sang by Mdlle. 
Jenny Bauer be “s a -- 2a, Gd, 
lis home where the beart is. (Sung by Mdme, 
Elvira Behreu 2a, Cd. 


Cramer & Co Limited . 201, Regent-strect. 


TEW VOCAL DUETS.—tThe fall of the 
4 leaf Soprano and Contralto.) G. A, Mee- 
farren. 
Over the silvery lake 
W. V. Wallace 
Cramer & Co 


, oe : - ‘ 3a. Ol. 
Soprano and Contral'o.) 

ce ° ‘i .. 3a. Od, 

Limited’, 201, Regent-street. 


“LA REINE DE SABA.” 


with French Words, octavo, 20s, net. 


OUNOD'S 


Opera (complete), 


(x 





Ditto, ditto, for Pianoforte ny << a. 2 
Look of Airs, Solo, 5s.; duet, 6s. ; by W. H. Callicott 
March, Solo, 2s. 6d. ; duet, 3s. ; a ms 
Waltz, », 2a 6d. ; duet, Ss. ; om em 
March, Solo arranged by 1. W. Naumann, . 8s. Od, 
Ditto, Solo, 38. ; duet, 45.5 .. by C. Gounod. 


Valse, arranced by F. Burgmuller os. 6d. 
Craven & Co. (Limited), 291, Regent-street. 


«' 
Je nuinbers. 33, each, 


No. 1. A te o cara, Bellini | No. 7. Bella acdovata, 
2. Ballad fvom “ Preciosa.” | dante 
3. Adelaide, Beethoven 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





THA LBERG.—L Art du Chant, in twelve | 


“THE BRIDE OF SONC:” 


OPERETTA IN ONE ACT. 
WRITTEN BY 
HENRY FARNIE; 
COMPOSED BY 


TULES BENEDICT. 


uisite delivery of a new Ballad, composed by himself, which | Phe Complete Operetta, for Voice and Pianoforte, 12s. 


| The Overture .. ‘a Es a oe 4s. Od. 
| 1. Duet—“ Night and morning” .. 


s. and ¢. 3s. 


re Od. 
2. Song—‘‘My home in Clondiand,” original key, p 


flat ; transposed key, pn flat .. s.orM. 8. 38. 0d. 

3. Trio—*‘ News! girls, news!” .. sc. 7. 4s, Od. 
4. Song—‘“ Boot and saddle!” .. es si Bb. 3s. Od. 
5. Trio—“ My heart is beating” -. & T.and B, 3s. Od. 
6. Duet—‘“ Ah! Captain, 1 can see you” s. and B. 3s. Od. 
. Song—‘** For her sweet sake” .. - ame T. 3s. Od. 
Song—‘‘ Ah! do not take her from him” .. ce. 2s, Gel. 


7 
8 
9. Duet—‘‘ We waited late, we waited long,” s. and tr. 3s. Od. 
0. Quartett—‘‘ The Rheinland” .. s.c. T. and B. 3s. Od. 


The Libretto, with Stage Directions and all necessary inform- 
ation for the production of the Operetta, price 6d. 


The Operetta is written for Soprano, Contralto (or Mezzo- 
Soprano), Tenor, and Bass, without Chorus. 


Cramer & Co. Limited), 201, Regent-street. 


THE NEW SONG, 
Price 3s. 


“Tw A EL.” 


BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


A BEAUTIFUL DRAWING-ROOM SONG, 
EXQUISITELY ILLUSTRATED, 
WITH A PORTRAIT OF 


MISS BATEMAN as “LEAH.” 


Cramer & Co. (Limted), 201, Regent-street. 


ARDITI’S 


CELEBRATED NATIONAL MARCH, 


“LA CARIBALDINA,” 


ARRANGED FOR 
PLANOFORTE. 
BY 


BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


THE 


Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co, Limited’, 201, Regent-street. 


ARDITYIS NEW SONG, 


(In Italian or English, ) 


“GARIBALDI!” 


with full length Portrait of the General. 


Price 3s. 


As sung and raptnrously encore: at the late Demonstrations in 
honor of GARIBALDI at the 


CRYSTAL PALACE, COVENT GARDEN 
OPERA, HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, &e., &e. 


This Song may be now termed “ The Italian Marseillaise.” 


LONDON: 
CKAMER & Co. (Linirev’, 261, Regent-sircet 





NICOLAILS 


woo MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR, 


a i cuar LN 4 : f 
4. PietA Signore, ‘Stra ? ners opt. quent, Sie | Book of Favourite Airs, Solo, 58.; Duet, 6s. 0d. 
della.” : 9. Tre Giorni, Pergolesi. Overture. gs SSD! ve | ad B53 yO y 
fr. Lacrymosa, Mozart. 10. Le Meunier, Schubert. Pot pourri (for four hands — Brunner se - ++ 58. = 
6. Nel silengio, Meyerbeer. 11. Come be gay, Weber. Fantas‘a on popular Airs—F. Beyer. . we = 2. 
: : 12. 11 mio tesoro, Mozart. | ree cr ay F W Fey oa ey * ws ° fo. 
’ vd). 2 ¢ antasia—A. Loeachhorn .. ia a - -- 48. 04. 
Cuamen © Co. (Lieaiie®). Se, Ce pie | Fantasia—T Oesten ae nah Th See core 

YOA'T SONG. By VERDI. 2s. Gd. A | Fantaisie do Salon—Charles Voss 4s. 


) splendid Baritone Air 
Cramer & Co, (Limited), 201, Regent-strect. 


rHViIE MAIDEN’S PRAYER. By VERDI. 3¢! 
| The celebrated ‘Madre pietosa” from “La Forza de- 
Destino.” 


Cramer & Co. (Limited, 201, Regent-street 


RDIT’S LA GARIBALDINA, 2s. 64.—Sung 
4 with such immense snecess at the Crystal Palace, Her 
Maje sty's Theatre, and elsewhere 
, Caanen & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 


RB RINLEY RICHARDS’ DANISH 
> NATIONAL ATR (Den tapre Landsoliat). Sung by the 
Lb hiera, Vide Times, Pianoforte Solo, 2s. 6d. ; Duct, 3s. dd. 


toamen & Go, Limited), Ql, Regent-strect, 


| 





The principal vocal picces, with Italian words, as sung at 
Her Majesty's Theatre. 

Other arrangements by Brinley Richards, C. Coote, A. Manns 
of the Crystal Palace), &e., in the press. 

Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street 
Bese LEY RICHARDS’ BISHOP'S 
MELODIES. 3s. each. 
No. 1. Mynheer Van Dunck. No. 3. Tell me, my heart. 
2. Chough and Crow. 4. Blow, gentle gales. 

Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 


| ICHARD BLAGROVE’S INSTRUCTION 
BOOK for the CONCERTINA, with full-sized 
of right and left hand sides of Instrumept, showing the position 
of the notes, dc. 10s. 6d. 
Caamen & Co. (Limjted), 201, Regent-street. 


A 8S. SULLIVAN’S TEMPEST 
iXe Cloth, 12s. 6d. ; 
Published separately. 

Dance of Nymphs and Reapers, Pianoforte Duet, 4s.—Ban: uet 
Dance, Pianoforte Solo, 2. ; Ditto, Duct, 2s. Honour, ric’ es, 
inarriage, blessing, Vocal Duet, 2s. 6d. Where the bee sucks 
sung by Miss Banks, 2s. 6d. ‘i 
_ “Mr. Sullivan’s ‘Tempest’ Music, produced the other even- 
ing at Manchester, succeeded entirely. There have been few cases 
of a more complete and legitimate success than this in our time,” 
—Vide Atheneum, Jan. 10th, 1863. : 

“CRAMER & Co, (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 


“ITARPS AND PIANOFORTES. 











By Special Appointment to Her late Majesty the Queen Dowager’ 


MR. J. GROGAN 
(Sixteen years practically engaged in the eminent firms of 
Messrs. Broadwood and Messrs. Erard), 


SELECTOR OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


10, StrockpripGe Terrace, Pimiico, Loxpon. 


\Y ee GROGAN respectfully begs to caution the 
iY = =Musical public against the Frauds so frequently practised 
on purchasers in Auction Rooms, Sales, &c., with worthless 
articles, having a pleasing, elegant exterior, denominated Ha 
and Pianofortes, but possessing no single merit which constitutes 
a perfect musical instrument. The increased demand for Piano- 
fortes and Harps has induced many persons to attempt their 
construction totally unacquainted with the mechanism, deceiy- 
ing the public also by the use of forged name-plates, &c., 
thus rendering the judgment of a practical person, relative to 
AGE, TONE, VALUE, Construction and completion, highly advanta- 
geous to purchasers previous to making the outlay. 

Fee—In Auction Rooms, 5s. ; in Firma, 10s. Gd. 

Competent tuners and repairers sent to all parts. 
moderate. 

Second-hand Pianofortes from £2 2s. 
cash returned. 

Instruments tuned One Guinea per annum. 

Grogan’s Easy Tuning Instructor. 

A Sixty Guinea Cottage, in elegant rosewood case, by the 
eminent makers, Messrs. Broadwood, full compass; ditto in 
Walnut, by Collard, Sixty-five Guineas. The utmost value de- 
ducted for an instrument in exchange. 

Tuning taught—easy method. —An APPRENTICE WANTED. 
HE TEETH —OSTEO-EIDON, 

MESSRS. GABRIEL'S SPECIALITE. 

The numerous advantages, such as comfort, purity of materials} 
economy, and freedom from pain, obtainable hereby, are ex- 
jlained in Messrs. Gabriel's Pamphlet on the Teeth, just pub- 
ished, free by post, or gratis on application. 

44f Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established DENTISTS, 27, 
ITARLEY-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, and LUDGATE-HILL (over 
Benson, silversmith), Loxpon. 

LIVERPOOL—134, DUKE-STREET. 
BIRMINGHAM—65, NEW-STREET. 

American Mineral Teeth, without springs, best in Europe, 

trom four to seven and ten to fifteen guineas per set, warranted 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE! 


Mid (MLL 
a ae — 


ATENT SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, 
WAX VESTAS, and VESUVIANS light only on the 
box. Advantages. — They contain no Phosphorus — are not 
poisonous—emit no unpleasant odour, and not being liable to 
spontaneous combustion—igniting only on the box—afford to 
life and property fet protection against ACCIDENTAL FIRES. 
Whitechapel Road, London, E. 
Sold by almost all respectable Grocers, Chemists, «ec, 
throughout the Kingdom. 
RAYS BALSAMIC PILLS, 
2s, Od., 4s. 6d., and 11s. per box; 3s., 5s., and 12s 
post free. 
‘A mild diuratic, a soothing balsamic, a powerful tonic, and 
an excellent invigorating pill.”"—Sunday Times. 
Give them one tial. Prepared only by Mr. M. 0. WRAY, 
1a, Davies-street, Berkeley-square, W., two doors from Oxford- 
treet. Consultations every day from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


POKATHARTIKON, THE MAGIC GLOVE 

CLEANER, supersedes Benzine and any other prepara- 

tion for Cleaning Gloves, Silk, Woollen, Linen, and every 

kind of fabric without injury, and possesses this great 

advantage—it Perfumes the article to which it has been 

applied.—Sold retail in bottles, from One Shilling each, by all 

Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, and of CAR y 
BLAGDEN, & CO., New London-street, Fenchurch-street. 

t ALL'S LUNG RESTORER for Coughs, 

Asthma, and Consumption. Try it. In Bottles, at 

Is. 14d., 28. 9d,&c. T. Haws, 6, Commersial- street, Shore- 

ditch, London, N.E., and all Chemists. 

RUPTURES—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

HITES MOC-MAiN LEVER TRUSS 

is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 

be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of Hernia. The use of a steel 5 

8» hurtful in its effects, is here avoided ; a soft 4 


Terms 


All warranted, or the 








BRYANT & MAY’S 




















age being worn round the body, while the requisit, 
resisting power is supplied the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much 


ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which caumot fail to fit, 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body, 
two inches below the hips, being sent to the manu- 
facturer, 

MR. JOHN WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, 

LONDON, W. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 
31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 

Double Truss, 81s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, 2s. 10d. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &e., 
for VARICOSE, VELNS, and all cases of WEAKNESS, 
and SWELING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are 
light in texture, and inexpensve, and drawn on like an © 
stocking Price 48. 6d., Ts. 6d., 10s. and 16s, each ; postage 
Jouy Waits, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, 
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IN TENEBRIS. 
I. 
WHEN the evening shadows darken, 
And the corners of the room 
Seem to gather ghostly faces 
Crowding round me in the gloom, 
Sitting with my worn hands folded, 
And my weary head at rest, 
Comes an echo out of Dreamland, 
From the voice | love the best. 


Il. 
And the well-known olden accents, 
Bid me conquer in the strife ; 
Never faint when overladen, 
For he watcheth o’er my life ; 
Then I raise my head undaunted-— 
And, amid my ceaseless care, 
Seem to feel the old caressing 
Spirit-hands among my hair. 


IL, 
And that Dreamland love surrounds me, 
And my poor heart thrills once more, 
And in mine a strong hand trembles, 
Trembles as in days of yore. 
High the fire before me blazes ; 
—With that spirit-love divine 
Faint I, while, with burning kisses, 
Spirit-lips are pressed on mine. 
Beatrice GRey, 


Our Feuilleton. 


No. XXI. 
—po——. 
THE OLD BRASS CORNET. 





BY OUR OWN HANS CHRISTIAN. 


I had it from the pen, who heard it from the 
compositor’s stick, who was told by the program ; 
and he got it direct from the bass-viol in the 
orchestra. ‘‘ What are you nibbling at my holder 
for?” exclaimed the pen to me one morning when 
Thad nothing to do. It was very dry and dreary 
in the town, and the swallows and the sparrows 
were organising vocal tours through the country ; 
there was not one left in the streets. I was sad, 
and thought of the country too, envying the 
sparrows. ‘Don’t nibble at me, though!” cried 
the pen, angrily. “A faithful servant such as I 
have been, who has scratched through reams of 
paper when programs were plentiful and the 
nightingales sang in the Garden of the Convent, 
deserves a better fate than to be gnawed to death 
in thedrearyautumn. Nice treatment indeed, for 
T am not even rusty yet!” said the pen. Ah, me, 
the poor faithful pen! 

So he told me the story as I tell it to you, that 
very morning when the compositors were hungry, 
and the printing-machine stood still. The rain 
heard him tell it, as it fell on the poor hot earth 
that had waited weeks without moisture, while the 
crossing-sweepers and the farmers lifted up hearts 
of rejoicing. The rain tried to throw cold water 
on the story, but the earth was so thirsty that she 
soaked up all the water and wanted more. ‘ Plash 
plash!” said the rain. 

But this is what the pen told me about the 
brass cornet. 

It lay in an old lumber-room, at the time the 
pen heard about it through the bass-viol—a 
lumber-room in an instrument-maker’s shop. It 
was not much of a cornet—only a very common 
brass one, which had been brought to the instru- 
mnent-maker'’s and sold for a mere trifle by an old 
blind man who had been accustomed to play on it in 
the streets. The old man brought it with tears in 
his eyes. “It has served me many a year,” said 
he, “ though it is a little cracked; so is my wind. 
But it would have brought me bread even yet, but 
for the Act of Bass. The Act—ah, that Act !—has 
ruined my trade, for all folks who are not blind 
object to be deafened by those who are. How 
inconsiderate is the world!” So the old blind 
man sold the cornet to the instrument: maker, and 
resolved to give up street-music and take to the 








trade of running before people who go to | 
the theatre and thrusting a play-bill into their 
faces—a nuisance that has not been abolished by 
Mr. Bass. 

“Treat the cornet kindly,” said he to the in- 
strument-maker, ‘and do not misuse it, or part 
with it lightly.” And the instrument-maker pro- 
mised he would. 

But many men are perfidious, and among them 
may be one or two instrument-makers. ‘This was 





not one of those honest tradesmen, that you and 
I know, said the pen; nor was he a man like Mr. 
Besson, or Giacopo Saguish, who made the Anthro- 
poglossos; but a man who promised what he never 
meant to perform. He just looked at the cornet, 
and said ‘Pah! only an old brass cornet,” and 
told his man to carry it upstairs. And the man 
took it to the top of the house, into an attic above 
the chimney-pots of London, and far beyond the 
storks’ nests I mean the cats; and flung it on a 
shelf, and there left it. 

The old brass cornet looked around, to see what 
sort of a place it had got into, and it saw at once 
that although its surroundings were poor, the 
society into which it had got was extremely good. 
There were many shelves in the attic, and on 
every shelf was some sort of musical instrument, 
and every musical instrument was a public 
character. There were the oboe, and the clarinet, 
and the flute, and the piccolo, and the bassoon 
and the big drum. There were also,'the violon- 
cello, and several violins, first and second. The 
first violins held no intercourse with the second 
violins, and the piccolo despised the flute; and 
generally speaking the instruments were on bad 
terms with each other, being professional. For 
they had all come out of an orchestra, and were 
there, some for repair, some in exchange, some as 
having been sold, after the season was over. 
They were public characters, and they were very 
fashionable and very proud. 

“Good day to you, ladies and gentlemen,” said 
the old brass cornet humbly: it was always 
humble and always respectful. 

The company of instruments stared at the 
cornet haughtily. . ‘‘ Well, I am sure!” said the 
bassoon to his big friend the violoncello, “A pretty 
creature this. with his low-born manner, to pre- 
sume speaking to us, who have seen better days.” 
“Yes, indeed,” the general chorus went, “please 
to recollect that we have seen better days!” 

Have you ever remarked, dear readers, that the 
past enjoyment of better days seems to confer 
upon some people the right of throwing the 
fact at you on various inappropriate occasions? 
Especially when the persons they address have 
not seen better days, and are rather glad of it 
than otherwise ? 

Now, the days of the poor old cornet had all 
been more or less bad, and it felt it acutely. 
«These must be really superior people,” it thought, 
and held its tongue. 

“If anybody here has a right to address people, 
it is I,” said the bassoon ; “ for I have passed all 
my life at the opera, and have played prominent 
parts in all Meyerbecr’s works. J have the ear of 
this assembly.” 

“I beg your pardon,” interrupted the oboe very 
snappishly. ‘ You are but a very questionable 
acquisition in any orchestra; and as for Meyer- 
beer’s music, cognoscenti begin to declare it more 
sound and fury than art, at any time. And if 
you have played in the ‘ Prophet’ remember that 
I have appeared with great success in ‘ Mirella’ 
only this ‘past season, and ‘Mirella’ is the 
fashionable Gounod’s greatest work.” 

“** Mirella’ indeed!” the cymbals cried with one 
voice, for they were twin brothers—“ Do you mean 
to assert that it is to be compared to ‘ Faust’— 
‘ Faust’ with the ‘ Soldiers’ chorus’ and us in it?” 
And the cymbals clashed together very angrily. 

« After all the opera is not the best field for 
talent,” said a very delicate violin scornfully. “I 
am accustomed to appear at the Danish Ambassa- 
dor’s, and at ducal mansions three or four times a 








week in the season; and I always receive an 


encore. I have belonged in my time to Ole Bull, 
and made his reputation, as a relation of mine 
made Paganini’s. I think if precedence is to be 
shown, it should be to me.” 

“Not at all,” chimed ina concertina, who was 
very proud of her capacities. ‘Not one of you 
can command a notice in the newspapers, and | 
had one only last month, for one of my concert- 
performances.” And she held out on one of her 
keys the side of a newspaper with black crosses at 
each corner of a paragraph which glorified her— 
in choicest critical language. 

At this all the instruments broke out in fury, 
and abused each other, and the critics, and even 
art. ‘* Why do they quarrel among themselves us 
to which is the best?” thought the brass cornet. 
“They are all so good that no one would think of 
doubting their excellence. I wonder they do not 
love each other as fellow artists, and cheer one 
another along a toilsome way,” thought the cornet, 
who was only a silly brass cornet, and not profes- 
sional, as you may perceive. 

Then when the instruments had exhausted 
themselves with disputes among themselves, they 
began to abuse the piano, who was not present. 
They called it a peevish, jingling, babyish thing, 
only fit for a school-room or matinée, and better 
suited to a girls fingers than any other. This 
pained the brass cornet; for it remembered how 
once when its blind old master was very faint and 
tired, he had sunk on a doorstep to rest. It was 
a Sunday evening, and a window of the house be- 
fore which the cornet’s master had fallen, was 
open; and as the cornet lay on the old man’s 
knee, it heard a strain of sweet, sweet melody, 
played in a sad and solemn time, and a voice 
gentler than any voice the cornet had ever heard, 
that seemed to glide into the melody, and the 
melody into it; and the two strains, the cornet 
thought, passed through the open window and 
went straight up, beyond the housetops, beyond 
the town, up to heaven. And looking up through 
one of its keys, the cornet saw into the room, and 
saw a young girl sitting at a piano, singing that 
which men calla Hymn. And the old man heard 
it, and burst into tears, for the blind can weep 
though they cannot see. Long after that, the 
cornet remembered the young girl, and how she 
found the old man on the doorstep and comforted 
him with food, and how in earthly act as in 
heavenly worship she had served Gop. And the 
cornet loved the piano for her sake. 

This the cornet told to the assembled instru- 
ments in defence of the piano, and oh, how angry 
they grew! They called the poor brass thing a 
low-born, vulgar creature—a mere hireling, that 
was not even mentioned in the newspapers; they 
affirmed the hymn had been carefully prepared by 
the young girl to catch people’s ears as they 
passed by; they hinted that it was all a-falsehood, 
and that the cornet had been bribed to come and 
palm it off upon them. They would no longer 
endure the presence of a miserable street-instru- 
ment, they avowed, among their aristocratic 
midst, who were eminent artists in the profession. 
The bassoon brayed at the cornet, the ophicleide 
swelled with voluminous wrath, the violins 
squeaked, and the big drum thundered. There 
never was such a noise before in the instrument- 
maker’s attic. At last the poor cornet promised 
to hold its tongue, if they would only leave it at 
peaco, and not venture to intrude upon such 
respectable professional society. At this the in- 
struments sneered, and cut the cornet altogether, 

In this neglected state it lay for some weeks, 
nobody taking the slightest notice of it. At last 
one morning the finstrument-maker came to the 
attic, and after looking round him for a minute, he 
picked up the old brass cornet and took it away, 
while all the professional instruments smiled con- 
temptuously. The poor cornet was very glad to 
get away. 


Many days had passed, and it was night in the 
Garden of the Convent, but the conyent itself was 
bright with a thousand lights. A bright palace of 








a thousand jets—a palace, the walls of which were 
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crimson, and in some parts white silk in which 
fresh bouquets were hung—was filled with a mul- 
titude of happy people. Handsome men and pretty 
‘arls were there, either walking up and ‘down the 
corridors or sitting in the big hall, or reclining in 
balconies, tier on tier, up to the very ceiling. 
Wines of very delightful vintage were there in 
profusion—Xeres and ‘Oporto and Amontillado, 
and that fragrant nectar which the attending serfs 
called Pyle-eyle. Viands of various kinds were 
there, from the lordly maccaroon to the frozen 
strawberry. Above the banquet board, where fair 
and pleasant maidens handed freely to all, was a 
motto put there to encourage the hungry and 
weary. The motto which was in the olden tongue, 
was written Spiers AND Ponp, and the English of 
it meant ‘* Eat and spare not.” 

In the centre of the great hall was a crimson 
altar, and on this, before all the people, were all 
the instruments that had lain in the instrument- 
maker's attic. In the hands of their owners they 
did great deeds ; for they performed overtures and 
symphonies and quadrilles at the command of a 
swift Biton. How the countless people cheered, 
when the music thundered through the palace! 
flow the lights danced, as vclume after volume of 
sound rolled from the altar. Tow the pyle-eyle 
parkled in the glasses! Oh it was a happy time 
for all those instruments of the profession! 

Presently they ceased, and a nightingale came 
and warbled at the altar with many a chirp and 
trill. The people cheered and applauded. Then 
the great chorus burst out again. Then there was 
i hush, as a dark-bearded stranger stepped forth. 

He was man beautifully caparisoned in 
oriental richness. A turban was on his kead, and 
hid his hair, but bis beard was long and black, 
wnd his nose aquiline ; and he was a dark, hand- 
The people cheered. He drew forth 
an instrument of silver with a mouthpiece and 
valves, handsomer—vastly handsomer, than any 
instruinent there, bassoon, oboe, or horn—and 
put it to his mouth. Excellent music rolled from 
it: the people listened breathlessly. At length 
he stopped, and then they cried he was the best 
of all, for his instrument was so rare. How the 
bassoon und ophicleide and all the rest wished 
they could be like that which the dark musician 
of the East held in his hand! 

Ah me, ah me! It is not an unjust world even 
here, and humility is best. They never thought, 
those proud instruments that had despised the 


a 


some man. 


old brass cornet in the instrument-maker’s attic, | 


that they would come to envy it glorified. For 
the old cornet it was, recast and silvered over— 
the cornet which had passed through the sharp 
foundry, with its refining flame, to issue gloriously, 
cast with other metals, into a world which con- 
fessed its true worth. 


* And what was the cornet in its glorified 
form:” L asked the pen. 

«The cornet was now the TurKkorHnong,” the 
pen replied; and he that wielded ‘it was Ali 
Ben Sou-Alle.” 

‘It isnot much of a story; but you must be 
glad of anything to write upon at this time of the 
year ;"’ suid the pen, 

\nd smashed both his nibs. 


Wiseellanp. 


CERTAIN GROOVES. 





(From the Musical Monthly Magazine.) 


There is first the Ball-room Groove. It requires 
but little force of imagination to realise how des- 
perately circumscribed this one is. ‘Taking one’s 
last ball as a criterion; taking one’s penultimate 
ball as corroborative ; taking one’s ante-penultimate 
ball, and all one’s preceding balls as conclusive— 
what a fearfully shallow Groove it is! Naturally it 


is intended to be shallow. The order of things is 
not meant to progress along such a channel as this. 
The spinning of the great world down the ringing 
lace to a waltz 
gradually becoming 


grooves of change does not take 
secompaniment ; but it is 


narrower and shallower still; we are reducing 

} variety—even such variety as we have. Our maniére 
| d’étre in the ball-room is being limited to an uni- 
| formity absolutely awful. Why are the very dances 
reduced to an absurd triad of waltz, galop, and 
quadrille ? Why should the quiet polka be shelved, 
and the unassuming schottische? The objection 
that these are vulgar and boisterous is irrelevant; 
the galop is far more boisterous, and as for wild 
vulgarity, the reel—considerately sprinkled over the 
programme in not more than a couple—is pre- 
eminent in that respect. It must seem, too, to any 
ball-room habitué, who ever mourns over the hard- 
ness of his life, that the very conventionalisms he 
is doomed to utter season after season become 
more and more straitened, until their very repetition 
haunts him with a sense of cruelty. Your con- 
tributor has frequently felt it. Placed in the Ball- 
room Groove on Thursday, to work up and down in 
precisely the same fashion in which he laboured 
on Monday, he has been tortured by the reflection 
of saying exactly the same things to his partner, 
which he uttered the last time, and the time before 
that, and back through a dismal retrospect of seasons 
to his utmost youth. And having used up with his 
quadrille partner the old train of ideas in which he 
revelled with his waltz partner, he has glanced 
furtively over his shoulder to see if the latter lady 
has not overheard him, with the mortifying con- 
viction that she has and must think him very weak. 
Then the horror of using the same conversation 
twice or thrice to the same partner! What a bless- 
ing would that man confer on the unremembering 
and feeble-minded, who should invent a Ball-room 
Conversational Memorandum Book, to remind the 
conversationalist what stock of ideas he had ex- 
hausted, and with whom. It might be ruled with 
neat columns, and carried together with the list of 
dances thus :— 


| SupsEcTs OF CONVERSATION. 





No.| Dayce. PARTNER. 





| Lancers, Blonde in pink, | Heat of room.—Efficiency of 
| high nose, pearls | the band.—Asked her if she 
|in hair. Name | had been in the Park to-day. 
unknown ; intro- | —Royal Academy and Hor- 
duced by Mrs. | ticultural Gardens. — The 
Gadderton. | Swellhams’ party last week 
| | said I was there, knowing 
| she wasn't.—Mem.—Not to 
| 
| 
| 


8. 


contradict myself by admit- 
| ting I was never asked. 





Only by such means can the contretemps be avoided 
| of repeating one’s previons remarks, when one does 
| not possess a sufliciently good memory to retain 
i all the nonsense already given utterance to. 

| The Ball-room Groove reminds one of the Dinner- 
| table Groove, to which it is very similar. But the 
latter has so often been shown up of late, that it 
}is more than a twice-told tale. Mr. Thackeray ex- 
‘celled in it; the Times also, a year or two ago, tried 
,to remodel its working, as far as the culinary 
{machinery went. But the Groove is far too hard 
‘and stiff to be easily altered, and so the property 
saddle of mutton of the Times re-appears still with 
unvaried success, like the baby in a pantomime. 
With this is intimately connected a Groove, which 
is used with great effect at public dinners, and 
which, faute de mieux, let us call the Groove of 
Toast-drinking. The Groove of Toast-drinking is 
one, down which public benefactors and public 
orators slide with a glib air of benevolent sin- 
cerity. Whenever on festive occasions the machinery 
of peace and goodwill is set in motion—which is 
generally the case after good feeding—it is inevitably 
propelled along the Groove of Toast-drinking. The 
proceedings can take no other form: they would 
become anti-British if they did so. People come 
to drink toasts and to listen to speeches, and their 
uproarious applause at the feeblest platitudes testi- 
fies their enjoyment of it all. 

“Will you fill your glasses, gentlemen ? 
Hah. Mr. Chairv-man and gent-lemen 4a 

This denotes that the company have entered the 
Groove, and will remain in it for several hours. The 
orator, inspired by the evident interest that his words 
have awakened, proceeds to inform his audience that 
he is sure. It is very characteristic of toast-pro- 
posers that they are so sure of everything. The 
phrase is safe to ocenr once in every two or three 
periods ; and it is usually pronounced “ shaw.” 

«There is thisevening a gentleman present in our 
midst, whose a—whose name, I'm shaw, has but to 
be—a—proposedl to—a—waken that enthusiasm 
which, I’m shaw, our appreciation of his—his many 
virtues must, I’m shaw, evoke——” 

Great applause is safe to follow this neat tribute 
to the honoured one (who tries to look imeck and 
grateful), and the orator proceeds to asshaw the 
company that he is shaw of the truth of all the 
pretty ecomiums he passes. Down to the end, 
which he generally arrives at by saying— 

‘** And with these few words, I am shaw you will at 
once respond to my toast, by drinking to the health 
and prosperity of our may-I-say-worthy friend, Mr. 


H'm. 











Asterisk.” And the burst of fervid enthusiasm and 
wild clatter of glasses proclaim how justified the 
speaker was in his assurance. 

Now, when Mr. Asterisk, the may-I-say-worthy 
friend of the community rises to reply, we are 
morally certain of what at least his first sentence 
will be. He will thank the company for “the 
manner in which they have drunk his health.” 

It is a very extraordinary thing, that no toast can 
be responded to, without introducing this ‘“ manner 
in which.” It is invariably dragged in. ‘I beg to 
return you my sincere thanks for the manner in 
which you have drunk my health.” “TI have to 
thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the manner in which 
you have proposed my health, and for the way in 
which it has been responded to.” ‘‘ The manner in 
which my health has been drunk this night is one 
for which I feel proud and honoured.” These, and 
infinitely more, are mere variations on the old theme 
destined to introduce the manner in which. Why 
should the phrase be essential? We never use it 
elsewhere, when necessitated to express our obliga- 
tions. ‘I will thank you for the manner in which 
you pass the bottle,” would sound highly ridiculous, 
‘*Many thanks for the manner in which you have 
done me the honour of calling,” would considerably 
astonish a visitor. Or, in answer to an inquiry 
after one’s health, fancy the effect of replying, 
‘** Quite well, thank you for the manner in which.” 
One might imagine Mrs. Gamp replying thus; and 
one can more readily imagine the phrase in the 
mouths of the male Gamps, who rejoice in their 
rhetorical powers in proposing and thanking toasts, 

I was once—and only once—present at a foreign 
prandial ceremony, where the company attempted to 
drink healths after the British manner. It wasina 
German duchy, the occasion being a public dinner on 
the birthday of the reigning Duke. The Amtmann, 
or Chief Magistrate of the town, was in the chair, 
and the Biirgermeister officiated as vice. The 
municipal authorities were compelled to organise an 
annual dinner on the birthday of His Highness, who 
was not extremely popular: hence, probably the 
flatness of the whole affair. But it was unmistake- 
ably a failure, so far as the speech was concerned— 
for there was but one. How could the plethoric 
Germans hope to revel in that profusion of bene- 
volent verbiage, wherein Britons alone excel? 
Silence was called for the To-ast (even the name 
of the thing being unknown in Deutsch). The 
Amtmann rose, bungled, stopped: there was no 
applause—nothing corresponding to the encouraging 
‘* Hear, hear.” But the Amtmann, reviving, got in- 
volved in a verbal maze essentially German, 1fot to 
say obscure—said something about the ‘“ Ducal 
mastership possessing an unshiverable foundation 
in the obedience of his undecr-ordered love-havers 
and subjects,”—and sat down, proposing a Hoch! 
The company accordingly sprang up, and shouted 
‘‘Hoch!” several times, and looked fierce, and 
resumed their seats. There was no one to respond; 
and I vainly longed for my old friend—* the manner 
in which.” I wondered if it possessed a co-relative 
in German, and whether it would translate ‘ die 
Mode worin.” 

Those who in public move in the Groove of Toast- 
drinking, have frequently in private life a Groove of 
their own, which may be called the Grove of Old 
Fogyism. It is one to which we are all tending, we 
who spin for ever down the ringing grooves of change. 
Matured generations have been Old Fogies long; 
rising generations progress towards the same. 
Elderly Fogies of the Georgian period are contemp- 
tuously shelved by the ardent youth of this day, ere 
long the spirits of the Victorian age will become Old 
Fogies, too. It is a sad, sad reflection that the 
mere act of living long brings with it the egotism 
and self-sufficiency peculiar to Old Fogies. We 
get once into the Groove, never more to leave it. 
We become aware of it by involuntarily giving vent 
to certain ideas bespeaking Old Fogyism. ‘“ Little 
children should be seen and not heard ;” “ You are 
young now, my friend, but will know better shortly ;” 
“Ah, well, it was not so formerly ;” are infallible 
indications of our entrance into this Groove. And 
thus we glide insensibly down it, becoming older 
and more Fogyish still—down this Grooye—down 
the sad Grooves of Decay—down, lastly, to the old, 
oft-traversed Groove of Death. 








Theatres, 


——4———— 
1. Covent GARDEN. 
Mr. Alfred Mellon’s Concerts. 


2. Her Maszesry’s. 
* Faust.” 


8. Drury Lanz. 
Closed. 


4. PRrrincess’s. 





“ Born to Good Luck ;” “The Streets of London,” 
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5. Lyceum. 
Closed. 


6. HayMARKET. 
Closed. 
7. New ADELPHI. 


« Flowers of the Forest ;” “My Wife's Maid ;” 
“ The Actor’s Retreat.” 


“Manfred” at’ Drury Lane—the Jungfrau, the 
waterfalls, the halls of Arimanes. ‘I'he myster- 
ious spirit sits on his globe of fire, and judges | 
the world of darkness, as he sat under Messrs. | 
Falconer and Chatterton, and as he sits in! 
Martin’s “Satan in Council.” 'The choruses and | 
effects are all appropriate, and the acting very | 
creditable. It is not an easy task to single out 





At this time of year, and especially “before |any special acting in “ Mavjred:” beyond that 


the useful trouble of the rain,’’ which has cooled 


of the hero himself, the other characters have 


Probvinctal. 
—>-— 
[PROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS. | 


MANCHESTER, 





Aveust llrn, 
At the Trrarre Roya, on Saturday last, the 


our atmosphere—it is pleasant even to read of| very little to do, numerous as they are. Mr. | Lyceum Company took their farewell of Man- 
umbrage and foliage, failing the possibility to George Yates$as Manfred, was—we cannot say « 

enjoy them; and the “Flowers of the Forest’ |satisfactory, for we hold Manfred can never be 
seemed to throw a spice of fragance over the | that—but as little unsatisfactory as it was pos- 


dusty Strand. 


We are always disposed to welcome | sible to make the character. 


He was a great deal 





the ‘“ Flowers,” as we are to welcome Mr. Webster, | less morbid and depressing than Mr. Phelps, and 


and his “One Touch of Nature.” 


The latest 


for that reason deserves our sympathies. Mr. 


trifle seasonably served up at the Adelphi to| Philip Hannan had the small part of the Abbot 


suit the relaxing time of year, is a farce by Mr. | to do, and did it very well. 
T. J. Williams, a farce strictly of the Toole, |“ Manfred” is small, 


But as every part in 
and the heroine’s part 


Tooly—the words of which, whilome conceived | smallest of all, it is impossible to select individual 


by a too trusting author are nightly revised by | ones for praise. 


In “ Andy Blake,” the rollicking 


two totally different authors, respectively named 
Toole and Gag. ‘“ My Wife's Maid” is a pleasant 
little French trifle comprising the usual farcical 
equivoques which are only elucidated at the fall 
of the curtain. The Maid herself, personated by | 
Mrs. Alfred Mellon, is a young lady of romantic 
proclivities, whe conscientiously prefers wearing 
her mistress’s dresses to her own, and chooses 
in substitution of her name, Barbara Perkins, the 
more distinguished appellation of Evelina Mount- 
paddington. In parading Battersea Park in her 
borrowed plumes she meets the sentimental and 
poetic Lysimachus Tootles (Mr. J. L. Toole), who 
on his part is equally dissatisfied with his name, 
and prefers to call himself Mr. Alphonso Ravens- 


Gilbert. 


young Andy is excellently impersonated by Miss 
Carrie Collier, who achieved a task which would 
appear a very difficult one to many actresses we 
know—that of playing a male part without 
vulgarity. She can be comic without shocking 
refinement, and yet please Marylebone: which 
we look upon as a triumph of histrionic act. 
Sim Thomson made a capital General Daly—a 
rough impetuous disciplinarian; and the drama 
was very evenly and creditably acted in every 
particular save that of Dick Dawson by Mr. 
We are not very well versed in the 
uniform of the Irish army, but we hardly think 
it a blue surtout, red pegtops, and a small cap 
with an upward-sloping peak. 


We somehow 


bourne, noble as to birth, great as to expectations. | fancied this the dress of a French chasseur; but 


But Mr. 


Tootles senior (Mr. Paul Bedford) | it was the costume in which Mr. Gilbert pre- 


decides on an alliance between his son and a Miss | sented himself as an Irish officer and gentleman. 
Whifleton, and a dinner is given to make the | His acting it is needless to specialise, for it was 


family arrangements. 


It happens however that | the reverse of pleasing. 


** Rebecca”’ is one of the 


the servunt of the house leaves suddenly on the | Versions of “ Leah,” which all fall short, in respect 
day of the dinner, and the Tootleses are much | Of writing, of Mosenthal’s original, and certainly 
embarrassed; when a neighbour, Captain Cruncher | all fall short, in point of acting, of the Adelphi 


(Mr. R. Phillips), volunteers to lend them his drama. 


Having seen Miss Bateman and heard 


wife’s maid. She arrives ; and, to the discomfiture | her magnificent prose, we perhaps were not pre- 
of Tootles turns out to be Evelina. The Captain| pared to appreciate Miss Marian Ferris and her 


on the other hand is worked up to fury when he | halting dekasyllabics. 


Comparisons are unfair, 


discovers an abstracted bow from his wife’s dress | but Mr. Cave compels one to draw them by 


in the hands of Tootles. 


The dénouement is easily | putting “ Rebecca” on his stage. 


Miss Ferris 


seen, and the tender romantic Tootles is acquitted | has stilty language to deliver, and fails in making 


of the suspicion of being the destroyer of a| anything of it. 


family’s peace. 


The acts of the “ Leah” version 


The piece is little removed from | ®#@ compressed in this, and to its disadvantage ; 


the ordinary level, but the tone is sufficiently | for instance, the first scene does not terminate 
good and the acting sufficiently clever to ensure | With the protection of the cross, but after that 


its success. 


Mr. Toole’s romanticality is excellent, | tableau, the people rise, the lover of the Jewess 


and Mrs. Alfred Mellon plays with her usual arrives, and anti-climax is at once reached. The 
piquancy. Mr. R. Phillips successfully repre- acting throughout the piece is on the whole 
sents the oxygenic captain, and blusters weil. satisfactory, exception being taken to a vein of 
Mr. Paul Bedford is as unwieldy, and sustains as stiltiness which seems to pervade all the characters. 
small a part, as is usually the case in any piece in | They have to talk in blank verse and they know 
which Mr. Bedford plays. This evening (Satur- it, and go about impressed with a sense of their 


day), a new farce by Messrs. Brough and Halliday, responsibilities. 


The comic element is, of course, 


ealled “The Actor's Retreat,” will he produced, in exaggerated, and equally of course, the hero of 
which the characters will play their own parts:—|the drama is incompetent, as he was at the 


Mr. J. L. Toole by Mr. Toole, &c. 


8. OLYMPtc. 
“ The Ticket of Leave Man ;”’ 
“The Household Fairy ;’ “ Masaniello.” 
9. STRAND. 
Closed. 
10. Sr. Janes’s. 
“A Sheep in Wolf's Clothing ;” “ Faust and 


Marguerite ;” “Used Up;” ‘ Under the Rose.” 
‘How will they get out of it.” 


A new comedy by Mr. Arthur Sketchley, 
entitled “How will they get out of it?’ was pro- 
duced last night (Friday); but we are unable to 


notice it in detail till next week. 
11. AsTiEy’s, 
Closed. 
12, New Royarry. 
Closed. 
13. SapLER’s WELLS. 
“ Miriam's Crime ;” “ Arline; or, the Lost Child.” 
14. MARYLEBONE. 
* Rebecca ;” “ Andy Blake ;” “ Manfred.” 


Adelphi. The whole performances appeared to 
gratify the audience to the highest extent. 


15. Surrey. 
Closed. 
16. Brrrannia, 
“ The Slave of Crime ;” “ The Lighthouse-keeper's 
Daughter.” 
17. Vicrorta., 
* Colleen Bawn ;” “The Detective; or, a Ticket-of- 
Leave.” 
18. Pavinion. 
“ The Ice Witch ;”” “ The Detective.” 


19. GRECIAN. 
“ The Octoroon;” “The Corsair.” 


‘The Octoroon”’ continues to afford the dramatic 
attraction, and the theatre is really excellently 
attended, though the gardens of the Eagle might 
well be supposed to offer a countercharm. ‘I'he 
influences of weather are seldom felt at the 
Grecian; for, despite the barometer, dancing is 
done vigorously by the great middle class which 
frequents the City Road. We have never seen a 
more vigorous and more harmless tone of enjoy- 


The « ” . :,:,|ment than that which pervades the theatre, 
the nee pe gd Path mpg a oo - he po ballroom and green of Mr. Conquest’s excellent 


establishment. 


the best a gloomy and depressing piece, which 
needs all the accessories of scenary and decoration 
to carry it successfully off. But “ Manfred” at 
the Marylebone Theatre possesses every needful 
aecessory, and is put upon the stage in a style 
that speaks volumes for the enterprise of Mr. 
Cave, and the talents of Messrs. Herberte, Moon 





and Frewin, It is a successful reproduction of 


20. STANDARD. 
Christy’s Minstrels. 
21. Crry or Lonpon. 
* Manfred ;” “The Storm of Life.” 
New THEatre, GREENWICH. 


“ The Ticket-of-Leave Man ;” “ Colleen Bawn.” 


shester, the pieces being “ Flies in the Web” —an 
excellent three-act comedy by Mr. John Brougham, 
very little, if any, inferior to his “ Playing with 
Fire,’—* His Last Legs,” in which the Hibernian 
man of genius was played by Brougham, one of 
the best Irishmen on the stage, a dramatic 
bagatelle “ Nursery Chickweed,” being the finale. 
This brought the dramatic season to a close, after 
a duration of nearly twelve months. It began 
at the latter end of August last year, and ter- 
minated last Saturday, August the 6th. “ The 
Ticket-of-Leave Man,” was the tirst drama pro- 
duced. It was admirably mounted, and well 
acted, and had a run of a few weeks. Mr, 
Sothern, the renowned Lord Duadreary, fulfilled 
an engagement of six weeks. Ilis eccentricities 
and peculiarities were fully appreciated, and he 
drew very large audiences. At Christmas, we 
had the beautiful pantomime “ The Sleeping 
Beauty,” some of the scenery being very fine. 
With the exception of one scene by Telbin, all 
was the work of native talent. Messrs, Chester 
and Bickerstaff, designer, and scene painters, 
bringing all their talent tothe work. ‘The libretto 
was by Messrs. 'l’. Chambers and W. 8S. Hyde. 
The holiday folk of Manchester and of the 
surrounding towns flocked in crowds, as is their 
annual custom, to see the pantomime, which had 
an uninterrupted career up to Easter. Shortly 
after this, we had the burlesque “ Ivion,” which 
soon became popular, the puns being in every 
one’s mouth, and photographs of the principal 
characters greeting one from the shop windows. 
The sensation drama ‘Colleen Bawn,’ with the 
author and Mrs. Boucicault in the hero and 
heroine, kept possession of the stage for about 
six weeks. The Lyceum Company whose doings 
we have so lately chronicled, was the last engage- 
ment. So now “the poor players fret and strat 
upon the stage” no more, drop the curtain, 
excunt omnes, “ let the doors be locked.’ ’Silence 
and darkness hold sway over the scene which once 
was brilliance, gas light, and gay colours. The 
next season will begin on September the 26th. 
In the meantime, we hear talk of opera, and 
understand we are to have an importation from 
one, if not both, of the great London lyric 
theatres——We noticed last week, the first re- 
presentation of Shakespeare’s “ Twelfth Night,” 
with Buckstone’s first appearance, this season, at 
the QurEN’s THEATRE, The comedy has found 
such favour as to have been repeated every 
evening during the past week. It will be given 
on the Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday, of tle 
present week. The novelties announced are tle 
old comedy of the “ Beau's Stratagem,” on Wed- 
nesday, with Buckstone in the part of Seru!. 
On Friday, Goldsmith’s charming comedy “ She 
Stoops to Conquer,” Tony Lumpkin, Mr. Buckstone, 
who will strengthen the cast of the “School for 
Scandal,” to be given on Thursday, by playing 
Sir Benjamin Backbite. The bills announce that 
the engagement of the Haymarket Company will 
terminate on Saturday, August the 20th, and that 
a re-engagement is impossible. 


a 
LIVERPOOL. 





Avaust llrn. 

A rather unfortunate typographical error was 
made in my last report—in speaking of the 
operetta, “ Marcellia,” produced at the QUEEN 
OrerEeTTa Hover—I am made to say, “had the 
music been written to the words, instead of the 
words to the music, they would possibly have been 
better suited the one to the other :’’—the para- 
graph should have read—* could not possibly have 
been better suited the one to the other.” Musically 
there is nothing to report this week, save an 
announcement of a Volunteer Amateur Concert 
on the 24th inst., at which it is promised some 
“first-class local talent” will assist. The Strand 
Company have left the TweatTRE Roya, but Mies 
Marie Wilton, Miss Swanborough, Miss Johnston, 
Miss Hughes, Mr. Fenton, Mr. James, and Mr. 
Frank Musgrave are to appear at the Prince or 
Wa.es's Tueatrre, on Monday next, in the bur- 
lesque of ‘* The Miller and his Men,” the mounting 
and stage appointments of which are to rival all 
previous attempts at this house.——Mr. George 
Honey commences on the same ey an en- 
gagement at the Roya, Amrurrugarre, At this 
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last-named theatre “ The Poor of Liverpool” is still | Hooper, who has fitted up the Town Hall as a! 
being played, but to very indifferent houses. Miss | theatre. Oxford docs not possess a theatre (with | 
Bienold, who sustains the part previonsly played the exception of the Academic one), since the 
hy Miss Palmer, gives evidence of that careful-| drama is banished by the university during 
ness, and minute study devoted to every part | term-time, and it is only in vacations that it can | exhibition building still form the only excuse fora 
allotted to her, and for which she has been/| gain admittance into the town. ‘l'his company | harmonious gathering here. Each day and even- 
deservedly praised by the local press. “ The | have played the “ Ticket-of-Leave Man,” their first|ing a band, (string or military), performs, the 








IRELAND. 


Aveust lira. 
Dusiin.—The musical performances at the 
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Comedy of Errors” retains its place in the bills at | 


the Prince or Wates’s, with the addition of the 
drama ‘ Old Joe and Young Joe,” in which Mr. H. 
Webb plays Old Joe with great humour and ability. 

—-Miss Maria Simpson's benefit last. Friday 
evening, at the Roya, was a bumper. The pieces 
played have been previously noticed, and it will 


therefore suffice to say that neither Miss Simpson, | 
nor Mr. B. Sheridan, who gave his services on the | 


occasion, have ever appeared to greater advan- 
tage, At the Sr. James's Hau, the Christy 
Minstrels still continue to draw crammed houses, 
with every appearance of similar success to that 
which they obtained last visit. 

i med 

OXFORD. 








Avaust llr. 


An important change has been made lately in 
the musical arrangements of one of the leading 
colleges here. The Warden and Fellows of New 
College have resolved to do away with the present 
system of choral scholars in the service of their 
chapel, and to substitute for it the system of 
singing clerks, or paid professional singers. ‘This 
change will be interesting to a portion of the 
public, and we give some account of each system. 
Hitherto the musical services at New College have 
been conducted on the plan of having a paid 
organist, paid chorister-boys, and a certain 
number of choral scholars; the latter have been 
gentlemen—undergraduates of the college, and 
elected to the scholarships for good voices and 
competent musical education, with a sufficient 
knowledge of the ordinary attainments of a 
publie school to enable them to pass the university 
course. The advantages of this arrangement 
are supposed to be that young men who are 
members of the college will contribute to their 
utmost towards keeping up the standard of the mu- 
sical services in their chapel, while the relations 
between the choir and the college will on these 
terms be the most pleasant and most likely to 
produce good results. At Magdalen College this 
plan has been adopted in part, though not wholly ; 
one half of the men's voices in the choir there 
are got from professional singers, the other half 
from singers in the position of undergraduates ; 
and the system has been found to act extremely 
well. The authorities at New College however, 
have decided that it is impossible to find young 
mea with sufficient musical qualifications, who 
will at the same time exert themselves enough to 
do themselves eredit in the university course, 
Having made this decision they have abstained 
from electing to several of the choral scholarships 
which have fallen vacant in the course of the 
last few months, and have advertised instead for 
professional singers to take their places. Last 
week they elected four of these, one alto voice, 
two tenors, and one bass; they give as salary 
1201. a-year to the alto, and 801, a-year to each of 
the others; the clerks are to find their own board 
and lodging, and to be altogether independent of 
the college. We believe that the general feeling 
in Oxford is that this is a hardship on the under- 
graduated members of the university. There 
must be many who look forward to their scholar- 
ships as a legitimate means for improving their 
incomes, and who take some pains to prepare 
themselves for them before they come up to 
college ; yet the system now superseded has been 
in existence for so few years that this method of 
preparation for the posts has hardly had time to 
develop itself, and the power of supvly to the 
demand has not been sufficiently tested. It is 
understood that the engagements entered into 
by the new singing clerks are not such as to 
ensure their being retained for more than four 
years, and hints have been thrown out that there 
is a feeling among some of the authorities 
against retaining the musical services at all after 
that date; considering the great prestige of the 
New College Choir, we shall think this, if it ever 
comes about, a great pity. The names of the 
successful candidates last week were :—alto, Mr. 
Tuke from Chester Cathedral; tenors, Mr. Crane 
from Chester Cathedral, and Mr. Thornton from 
Bury, in Lancashire; bass, Mr. Roebuck from 
Manchester. ‘Those gentlemen who are in posses- 


sion of choral scholarships at the present moment 
retain them until they relinquish them naturally. 

A theatrical company has come to Oxford for 
a fortnight, under the management of Mr. 





two nights, and the play has had its usual success. 
There is more clever acting among the members 
| of the company than one could well have expected, 
| especially in the minor characters; though this 
;is not an unusual thing in the provinces. Mrs. 
,C. Cooper’s Mrs. Willoughby, for instance, Miss 
Eliza Wood’s Sam Willoughby, and Mr. Cooper’s 
Dalton, the Tiger, were as good as one could 
need them to be. Mr. Arthur Wood had nota 
suitable character, we thought, in Melter Moss, 
for though his get-up was admirable, he over- 
did his part. In the farce at the end of the 
evening he made ample amends, singing his old 
song “ ‘The Statty Fair,” and keeping his audience 
in a continued state of laughter. Mr. H. 
Irving acted Bob Brierly, the Lancashire lad, 
with extreme taste (though his accent by the bye 
was like anything rather than the Lancashire). 
Miss Eburne’s melodramain May Edwards received 
strong marks of approbation from the gallery, but 
a remembrance of Kate Terry made us regret to see 
it fallen into such hands, and acted with so little 
dramatic genius. Miss Eburne may possibly intend 
to take us by surprise in some part better suited to 
her. A curious ceremony took place on the first 
evening, when the members of the company in their 
very best dresses, came forward and sang “ God 
save the Queen ;’’ and this in the middle of the 
evening. The orchestra is infamous, the scenery is 
only just endurable, and the stage arrangements 
are of a decidedly simple nature. Yet we are sure 
everybody enjoys the entertainment, and goes 
home contented ; for the company act with a will, 
and that is the way to gain the heaste of an audi- 
ence. If Mr. Hooper keeps his company here over 
the fortnight, we should think he would still find 
people enough to fill his theatre. 


——>——_ 
SCOTLAND. 





Avaust 10TH. 


Epinsurau.—Mr. Wyndham has certainly re- 
deemed his promises so far as the decoration of 
the THEaTRE Royat is concerned; but not before 
it was required. The house has only been closed 
for some two or three weeks, and is re-opened by 
apparently the power of Aladdin’s lamp. The 
whole of the audience part has been decorated 
thoroughly with beautiful trellis work in carton 
pierre; on the fronts of the tiers of boxes, &c., 
the trellis work is gilded on a dark cherry- 
coloured ground—the dress circle being further 
embellished with some ten Cupids in white, which 
are not only effective, but well executed. The 
chief feature of the decorations is a fringe en- 
circling the tiers, picked in with velvet, coloured 
and gilded, which fringe, I understand, was 
originally intended for Covent Garden, but found 
to be too expensive for so large a house. The 
painting of the pillars in the proscenium, in 
marble, is especially worthy of notice. The only 
drawback to the general effect of the renovation is 
the heavy character of the ceiling, which, however 
beautiful in itself, is out of keeping with the work 
on the circles. The new work has been entrusted 
to Messrs. George Jackson and Sons, of London, 
and Messrs. Field and Allan, of Edinburgh, who 
have certainly completed it most satisfactorily to 
the public. ‘The autumn season was inaugurated 
on Saturday with a full house to a performance of 
“Sunshine through Clouds,” “Nine Points of the 
Law,” “The Pead Shot,” and ‘My Preserver;” 
the characters in which were supported by 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Calvert, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Wyndham, with some new appearances of 
jmore or less merit, whose abilities it would be 
scarcely fair to estimate on a first appearance. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wyndham were enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the audience, and I trust, made the 
commencement of a prosperous season.— The 
OrrrettaA HovseE is still under the manage- 
ment of Mr. C. D. Pitt, who has broughtfout a new 
burlesque ‘‘ Orpheus and Eurydice,”’ with Miss 
Harriet Coveney, Miss Fanny Pitt, Miss Rosa 
Mayne, Mrs. Hudson Kirby, Mr. O. Cromwell, and 
Mr. J. Harvey.——The Princess’s THEATRE 
closed with a benefit to Mr. Paterson, the Manager, 
who most deservedly had a crowded house ;—the 
Sisters Nelson, Miss Cuthbert, and Mr. George Lee, 
together with all the company and officials, having 

iven their services. The Theatre is announced to 
be re-opened on Saturday the 13th inst. with Mr. 
Charles Price in the “ Stricken Oak” and the 
celebrated “ Ghost,” which I hope for the Man- 
ager’s sake will not scare away the audience. 





Friday evenings being still reserved for vocal con. 
certs. ‘The latter continue to attract large 
audiences, which will doubtless increase in con. ’ 
sequence of the adoption of a lower scale of price 
for admission, viz., one and sixpence, instead of 
half acrown. ‘This was strongly evidenced on last 
Friday evening, (the first at the reduced rate) 
when upwards of 2,000 persons attended. The 
most effective pieces of former concerts were 
chosen to render the bill of fare as attractive ag 
possible. ‘The following is the program : 
PART I. 
Part song, ‘‘O who will o'er the Downs with me” .... Pearsall 


Duo, Questa duol che si va fanna, Marta .............. Flotow 
Miss M. L. Barry and Miss Cruise. 

Madrigal, ‘‘ In going to my lonely bed,” a.p. 1560 .. Edwards 

SO, HSN GENE cee goneecesabersesestenas Davy 


Mr. Topham. 
Irish Air, ‘ Tho’ the last glimpse of Erin” Harmonised 
by Dr. F. Robinson 


, Coolun 
Song, ‘ Bridal Bells” 


T. Blanchard 


a+ ae ve benstmceade 
Glee, ‘‘ The Cloud-capt lowers,” arranged by Hullah  Steevens 


Scena, Or dove fuggo io mai, (Puritani) ............68 Bellini 
Signor Valentini. 

Quartett, ‘‘Mia menca la voce,” (Mose in Egitti)...... Rossini 
Fart song, “The Gaem OF day” .0.000 Soece Ceccccccces Reay 
PART II. 

Harmonised air, ‘Those Evening Bells” ............ Hullah 
Ballad, ‘‘ The Flower of Ellerslie” ..............+.45 Rodwell 
Mr. Topham. 
ey A I oe bt di ter dikddnccnssetesnne Horn 


Miss Barry and Miss Cruise. 
Scotch air, “The Blue Bells of Scotland,” arranged by Neithardt 


Bavcawala, ** Gea POMP 6icscscs cscecicccsccvciseses Ricci 
Signor Valentini. 
Part song, ‘‘ Up, up, ye dames” .......0.2000- W. Macfarren 
Irish melody, ‘‘ When he who adores thee” ...... 
Miss Cruise. 

Bt Ota, © DUE TR 60 cece ndoccsvnccsocsenceuce Hullah 
ae —E errr Barrett 
Miss Barry and Mr. Tophain. 

Madrigal, ‘‘ Down in a flow’ry vale,” .........eeeeeees Festa 


A very wise addition has been made to “the 
vocal strength of the company” by the engage- 
ment of the deservedly established favourite 
Miss Fanny Cruise, whose voice, always 
fresh and pleasing, seems, perhaps from rest, to 
have gained on power and volume; she sang 
her melody ‘‘ When he who adores thee” with the 
grace and feeling prompted by the high taste which 
always characterized es vocalism in such songs: 
commanding a breathless hearing, and most unan- 
imous encore, when the second verse was given 
with almost increased effect. Miss F. Cruise also 
displayed her well known precision and care in the 
duets and part music in which she was concerned— 
Miss Barry, who is just gaining in public favour, 
having made quite a ‘‘hit” at these concerts, met 
her usual encore in “ Bridal bells” and gave the 
usual ‘‘I’m ower young” for a repeat—the duet 
“I know a bank,” as sung, could not escape a recall 
anywhere ; at the repetition ‘‘ Welcome Jamie” was 
substituted. Mr. Topham’s ‘‘ Bay of Biscay,” 
which he gives with true English feeling and style, 
|was also one of the loud encores, he then sang 
‘* Nothing more,” (no jew de mot intended), 
Signor Valentini had to come forward a second time 
after his ‘‘ Sulla poppa,” when he repeated the 
same; and the ‘Sol fa” duet met a vociferous re- 
demand as it deserved from the very jolly manner 
in which it was given by Miss Barry and Mr. W. 
Topham, causing a feeling at once of pleasure and 
amusement to the audience. The part songs, 
without exception, deserve high praise, perhaps 
‘*In going to my lonely bed,” Tho’ the last “—- 
of Erin,” and “ Those Evening bells” might be par- 
ticularized for precision, point, and justness of light 
and shade. In the development of these, Mr. 
J. Dunne deserves much praise ; indeed to his ex- 
ertions may be attributed the success of these 
Friday Evening Concerts Organ performances 
have taken place on the Wednesday afternoons 
‘by Messrs. Tilbury, Clarke, Philips, &c., &c., all 
“good men and true,” but have not a fair chance, 
the instrument not being at all up to the mark. 
However, no fault can be attributed to any party; 
Mr. Telford’s reputation as an organ builder stands 
too high to be affected by any accidental circum- 
stance. The organ in question was the only one 
he had available ; it was constructed for a country 
church, and Mr. Telford kindly placed it at the 
disposal of the committee for the opening day, 
and there it has remained. It is a pity, however, 
that he cannot have his m cent instrument 
from the Dominican Chapel conveyed to the 
Exhibition each Wednesday on an outside car for 
Tilbury to manipulate and pedalize on. ‘Saxon 

visiters to Dublin would be repaid by a visit to 
Dominick Street Chapel on a Sunday to hear their 
little brother Saxon from Farmer-street Chapel 
operate on a glorious specimen of the king of 
instruments, built under his own superintendence 
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by the first of Irish organ builders, William 'Tel- | imputations—imputations which he most empha- 
ford. It may not be out of place to give an tically and indignantly denied—being cast either 
account of a slight occurrence in keeping with | upon his client or the young lady. 


this subject, which took place on Monday week, | 
when Mr. Tilbury was announced to give an organ | 
performance. Professor Stewart happened to form 
one of the audience, and was introduced to Mr, 





Mr. Lewis had a duty to execute. He was paid 


to perform that duty, and he meant to do it. In 
consequence of the receipt of the letter alluded 
to, Mrs. Bristowe was induced on the evening in 


Tilbury by a mutual friend shortly before the time | question to follow and watch the proceedings of 


A : : er | 
of commencing. A slight nervous feeling might 


be supposed to arise in a younger, although highly 
talented, performer playing for the first time before 





her daughter on leaving the theatre. The result 
was that she saw Mr. Bateman and her daughter 
meet at the corner of Bedford-street, where he 


an acknowledged giant at the instrument, which| put her into a cab and was about to follow. 


titleall concede to Dr. Stewart. Tilburyascended to 


Mrs. Bristowe, however, rushed forward and 


his seat and commenced, but suddenly his “ wind” | proceeded to lay hold of her daughter to pull 
gave way, puffed, checked, and stopped! The bel-| her out of the cab. Defendant then struck and 


lows-blower was an amateur ; not aw fait, could not 
manage, and broke down! Doctor Stewart was 


kicked her, which was the assault complained 


of. It was certainly not of a very aggravated 


close by, and—(the ‘‘old soldier’’)—immediately | character; but he submitted that it was one for 


divining the cause, rushed round, seized the bellows | 
and continued blowing in good style for a consider- 
able time and for a fair part of the program. This 
trifling event is merely given as considered worthy 
of record as a spontaneous and graceful act of kind- 
ness, performed most unostentatiously by an elder 
and masterly musician, to a younger and accom- 
plished professor. 

Although Midsummer, the QuEEN’s THEATRE is 
still ‘‘ running” ‘* The Octoroon”’ to paying houses. 
A danseuse, Malle. Ida Idalie, has been performing 
for the last week with great success in a ballet 
divertisement, entitled ‘* La féte des fleurs.” Mr. 
Lloyd, the well-known and favourite low comedian, 
from Glasgow, has been also delighting the Queen’s 
audience, sending them away in merry mood, after 
witnessing his Jem Baggs, Peter Peppercorn, &e. 
—Valentine Vousden has been giving his cele- 
brated entertainment with his accustomed success, 
at the Rorunpa, and in the same building in 
another room, the ‘‘ Stars of the Christy Minstrels” 
are performing nightly with lucrative results. 

Corx.—The only musical event this week in this 
district was, Mr. Nagle’s concert at Youghal, a 
fashionable watering place about twenty miles 
from this city. The prograrh was excellent, and 
well adapted to display the various talents of the 
artists engaged, both amateur and professional. 
The hall was well filled, and the audience, as well 
as repeated applause could testify, appeared greatly 
pleased with the rendering of the different pieces 
in the program, particularly with those allotted 
to Miss Aldritt, Messrs. Sullivan and Baker, who 
were encored in their respective morceaux. M. de 
Prins accompanied very well throughout. All the 
theatres here are now closed. ‘The Theatre Royal 
has however been engaged for a short period, 
commencing on Saturday next, by a Signor 
Rubini, a prestidigitateur, who is then to dazzle the 
Corkonians with some extraordinary conjurings, 
and who now certainly puzzles them by his flowery 
and polysyllabled program. 





AN ADELPHI DRAMA. 





Mr. Flowers, the sitting magistrate at the 
Police-court, Bow-street, was occupied during a 
considerable portion of Tuesday afternoon in 
investigating a case which created considerable 
interest in the theatrical profession, and had 
attracted as eager spectators an audience of 
members of that body, and of authors and jour- 
nalists, occupying every available space within 
the court. 

A summons for assault had been issued at the 
instance of Mrs. Bristowe, box book-keeper at the 
Adelphi Theatre, against Mr. Henry Bateman, 
the father of the young lady whose successful 
performances at this theatre have given so distin- 
guished a | par wey! to her name. The assault 
was alleged to have been committed on the night 
of the 1st of August, in the Strand, near Bed- 
ford-street. 

The case was conducted by Mr. G. Lewis, of 
Lewis and Lewis, Ely-place; and Mr. Bateman 
was defended by Mr. Sleigh, the barrister, in- 
structed by Messrs. Webster and Robinson. 

Mr. Lewis stated that for a very considerable 
period Mr. Bateman had been on terms of intimate 
friendship with complainant and her husband, 
and had been a visitor at their house. They had 
a daughter—or rather Mrs. Bristowe had a 
daughter by a former husband—whose name was 
Turner, and the defendant was also acquainted 
with the young lady, having met her at their 
house and at the theatre, where she assisted her 
mother in her official duties. Recently Mrs. 
Bristowe had received a letter informing her 
that an intimacy existed between Mr. Bateman 
and Miss Turner, an intimacy of a character 
which he would not describe, preferring to spare 
the young lady herself as well as the defendant, 
who was a married man and a father—— 


which he ought to be bound over, or fined, or sent 
for trial. 

Mrs. Augusta Bristowe.—I am the wife of 
George Bristowe, wine broker, and reside at 
Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. I had been 


used to come to the box-office on business, and 
that was how we became acquainted. He intro- 
duced himself to us, and became very familiar. 
That friendship continued till he left England, 
and was resumed on his return. On the Ist inst., 


to the Strand between ten agg eleven o'clock at 


“You d—d woman.” 
any provocation ? 
that she absconded. 


in the front of the theatre, and my daughter oc 
casionally assisted me. The defendant h 


him where she was gone. 


I may not have thought of that. 


you that night ? 

Witnes.—Yes. 

Mr. Sleigh.—Did you say one word to her abou 
being assaulted ? 

Witness.—No, she did not say so. 

Mr. Lewis.—That is my case. 


by her own mother. 


committed. 





Mr. Sleigh strongly protested against such 





then proceeded to call— 


Mr. Lewis.—Had you prior to the assault given 


dishonour of her daughter, she might fancy sbe | in bottles, at 1s. 6. and 28, 9d —fApve. 
had been assaulted, but to put it in the politest = 
manner to a lady it was nota fact. Mr. Sleigh 


James Puddicombe sworn.—lI live at 71, Dud- 
ley-street, and am a cabman. On last Tuesday 
night, I was in the Strand, near Bedford-street. 
The defendant asked whether I was engaged. 
I said, *‘ No,” and the young lady who was with 
him gotin. Another lady in white dress came vp 
and pulled her out. They then walked away. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Lewis.—It might have 
been a light shawl instead of a light dress. Would 
swear itt was not dark. I do not know what I 
am to have for giving evidence: I have not had 
5s. already. 

Mr. Lewis.—Tell the truth. Ilow much have 
you had? I know the truth. 

Mr. Flowers.—You had better tell the truth at 
once. 

Witness.—Well, I had a sovereign. I will 
swear I have not been told that | am to have 
41. The young lady was taken ont of the eab 
Mr. Sleigh.—Have the young lady in at once. 
We will have no more cabmen, ; 

Miss Turner (whose appearance was very pre- 
possessing), was then culled in, and on entering 





acquainted with Mr. Bateman for more than a| the witness-box was seen to be shedding tears, 
year before the commencement of *‘Leah.”’ He 


which she was evidently trying to restrain, Upon 
seeing her Mrs. Bristowe cried out, “What, 
Georgy, have you fallen so low?” and began to 
sob and groan in « most distressing manner. 
Indeed, her emotion became so vehement that it 
was found necessary to remove her from the court 


in consequence of a letter I had received, I went | before the young lady proceeded with her evidénce. 


Georgiana Augusta 'l'urner.—I live at 28, Silver- 


night. I saw my daughter turn the reverse way | street, Regent-street, and am a single woman. 
from her home. She hurried down the Strand, | he complainant, Augusta Bristowe, is my mother. 
and when about Bedford-street I saw Mr. Bate-|1 remember the night of the 1st August, when I 
man join her. They did not speak but hurried | got into a cab, Mr. Bateman being with me; and 
on together to the cab rank, I saw him speak} upon my mother coming up I got out of the cab 
in a hurried way to the cabman, but did not hear | and went home with her. During that time Mr. 
what he said. The cabman opened the door, and | Bateman did not strike or push my mother, or ne 
Mr. Bateman handed her in. He was about to] any violence whatever. It would have been im- 
follow her into the cab, when I went up and put | possible for him to have done so without my seeing 
my hand into the cab to prevent him, and to get} it. There is no ground whatever for imputing 
my daughter out. He turned round. I said] that the acquaintance between us was any other 
“You wretch, you have taken my daughter,’|than one of mere ordinary friendship. He had 
upon which, giving me a look, he struck me on | never shown any particular affection to me. He 
the shoulder, kicked me on the leg, and said| had always been kind to me, and behaved as a 


perfect gentleman. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Lewis.—I had seen him 
previously that evening, and had made an appoint 


Witness.—Not to strike me. A few days after} ment to meet him as soon as I could get away from 


the theatre. 1 appointed the place. I knew him 


Cross-examined by Mr. Sleigh.—I had a position | to be a married man. I did not know Mr. Bate- 


-{man. I met him in business. I wanted his 


oceasion | advice. I asked for it and he gave it tome. I 
to come there as a matter of business; he was| had an intention to leave home. I had not ar. 
constantly there. I have had no interview with | ranged with him where I wasto go. The letter 
him since the alleged assault, excepting the | produced is my hand-writing. I was going to 
following night after she left home. ThenI asked | Paisley where I had an engagement to go upon 

I could not swear| the stage. I have been upon the stage before. | 
whether I said anything at that time about his| was not going to Paisley by defendant’s advice, 
having assaulted me. I could not tax my recollec- | but against hisadvice. ‘I'he lodgings I am now in 
tion. Oh, if I must, very well, then, I will say | were taken for me by afriend of mine, Miss Laura 
“no.” Inmy excitement at my daughter's disgrace | Dorley, anactress. Mr. Bateman has several times 


called upon me, with another gentleman, a friend of 


Mr. Sleigh.—Did your daughter go home with | his, both in the morning and evening. I cannot say 


how many times. 

Mr. Lewis.—Were the visits so numerous that 
t | you cannot say how many ? 
Witness.—They were. 
Mr. Lewis.—Always on business ? 
Witness.—Yes, always on business connected 


Mr. Sleigh.—I cannot help expressing my very | With the stage. 
eat surprise that any lady having a due regard 

for the character of her own daughter, should | mother call him a wretch, and she shook her firt 
have instructed my friend, Mr. Lewis, to drag|in his face, but I prevented her from striking 
before the public at this court to-day, matters| him. I am sure he did not strike her. He couid 
which, having a due regard to her character, should | not even have pushed her by accident without 
never have been placed before a public court. Mr. | my perceiving it. I have not been in the habit 
Lewis in his opening suggested, as broadly as | of receiving letters from defendant against my 
words could imply, that an improper intimacy | parents’ wish. I cannot tell whether the frienu- 
had existed between Mr. Bateman on the one] ship between my parents and defendant wis 
hand, and the daughter of the complainant on the | broken off on my account, but there certainly was 
other. I am here in the interest of Mr. Bate | 0 cause for it. My leaving my parents was nc t 
man, who is a married man, a man of respectable | counselled by Mr. Bateman, or caused by any 
character, a man whose reputation is dearer to | conduct of his. 

him than his life, to indignantly deny that there N \ ‘ 
is the slightest tittle of pretence or foundation | Bristowe to contradict the cabman’s statement 
for any such cruel imputation upon him on the | that she wore a white dress. 

one hand, and on the other upon the young lady ‘No; tl 
whose name has been dragged into the matter so | for I do not think it 18 & Case T should like to 
ruthlessly, so mercilessly, so unadvisedly, to her | decide. The evidence is very conflicting, and it 
lasting shame and disgrace, unless she is enabled certainly deserves to be sifted by a jury. 1 will, 
to repel a calumny so unfoundedly put forward of course, take bail; Mr. Bateman himself in 
The young lady and the | 50l., and two sureties in 251. each. 

cabman could prove that no such assault had been 
e would not assert that Mrs. Bris. 
towe was wilfully —s tb Vos ay to o vellows effects ef “ Clark's | gen a I 
untrue—perhaps in her disordered state of mind, joloureux, Face and Te che, , Nervous Head Ache, 
owing A fixed hallucination as to the supposed | Brow Ague, Nervous Debility, ete., may be had of ina praprerser, 


Cross-examination continued. — I heard my 


Mr. Lewis.—I shall ask leave to recall Mrs. 


Mr. Flowers.—No; that will hardly serve you, 





Letters from the Rev. Sir F, Gore Ouseley, Bart.,M.!A., Mus. 
, Oxon., and other clergy and heey’ A testifying to the mar- 
incture,” fn Neuralgia, 


W W. Crank, M.P.S., Dor’ , Surrey. Sold by eC luiats 





[Apv7.] ‘The number of patients relieved at the Hospital for 


Diseases of the Heart, 67, Margaret-st C lish-square, 
was 127 during the week, ’ a 
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LIST OF NEW MUSIC. 


The blue bells of Scotland. Kuhe. 4/. 

Lucia de Lammermoor. Kuhe. 4/. 

Lucrezia Borgia. Kuhe. 4/. 

Conté Mauresque. Piano, O'Leary. 38/. 
Scherzo Brilliant. Piano Wollenkaupt. 4/. 
Valse Héroique. Wollenkanpt. 4/. 


Polish National Anthem. Piano. OLvary. 2/. 
Tarantella. Fiano. Kormatzki. 4/. 

Seveuw National Airs. Piano. O'Leary. Each 2/. 
Am Meer. Piano. Blumner. 4/. 

Wiegenlied, Piano. Blumner. 2/6. 

Maiden sat og Song. Wadsworth. 4%/. 
Corn Rigs. Piano. Méhul. 3/. 

Swing Song. Piano. Fontaine. 3/. 

Zuleika. Song. Manna. 2/6. | 

Memory of thy voice. Song. Gibsone. 2/6. 
‘The Bridal. Song. H. Smart. 2/6. 

Nina. Serenade, Piano. De Lille. 3/. 

le Charmant Endroit. Piano. G. B. Allen. 4/. 
Sous le baleon. Piano. Boscovitch. 4/. 

Keel row. Transcription. Piano. Schloessur. 


See the conquering, etc. 
Voices of my early home, 
Re-membranzm. Piano, 
Sensitive. Mazurka. 
Ken Pollet. Piano. 
Ken Lomond. Valse. 
ilatk, hark, the lark. /. 
Sabrina. Romance. Piano. Turner. 3/. 
Ltoiles ronges. Valses. Favarger. 2/6. 
Ravons d'or. Piano, Favarger. 2/6. 

Auf fligeln des Gesanges. Piano. Ocsten. 3/. 
Russian Volkslied. Piano. Oesten. 3/5 

Robert toi que jaime. Piano duet. B. Richards. 4/. 
‘The Children’s Hour, Song. Allen. 2/6. 

Oberon. Piano duet. Osborne, 4/. 

Puuvette. Piano duet. Favarger. 2/0. 

Service in E. Organ score. Barnby. 10/6. 


Piano. Kuhe. 4/. 
Ballad. Buckley. 2/6. 
De Gran. 2/4. 
De Grau, 3/. 
De Grau. 4/. 
Mosca, 4/. 
Piano, Oecsten, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

M. (Paris) The ariettas you speak of were publi | ed some time 
ago in Paris, and Rossini must have kn» it, so that 
his astonishment appears somewhat late in the day. 

Miss V. N. (Searborough) Much too late: should have been in 
ten days before. 

t. ©.0. TL. We are not aware of any arrangement for the 
pianoforte of Margherita’s prayer. 11. ‘‘ How to ask and 
have,” originally published by Campbell and Ransford, now 
by Brewer and Co., Bishopsgate street. III. ‘‘ Whistling 
thief” by Duff and Hodgson, 20, Oxford-street. 

F, Scutaseyeere (Coblenz), Your new address has been sent 
to the publishers, 

M.N. Many thanks: excuse our not answering you, but we 
imagined a communication had been sent. Yes, please ; for 
next week, 

Sen-caipea (New York’, Your papers are regularly mailed. 

M. H.W. Beautifully written, so far as the calicraphy goea, 
but terribly stilty. Descend to the level of simple-narrative, 
and let us hear from you again. 

Karke (Pimlico), We shall be glad to receive your report of the 
entertainment on Wednesday evening. 

‘Tur Orrarrta Company. We have received a number of com- 
munications on this topic, asking for further information. 
If our correspondents will be good enough to send their 
private addresses to us, they will be forwarded to the pro- 
moters, who will send the required particulars privately. 

Levy. Mr. Vincent Wallace’s address is: 10, Quai de la 
Douane, Boulogne-sur-mer. 

S.C, J. W. L., and Oruens. Be good enough to observe that 
the Editor's address ia, 201, Regent, not 59, Fleet street. 
By sending letters to the latter address, which is the pub- 
lishing vilice only, correspondents delay their communica- 
tions, in some instances till inconveniently late for insertion. 


*.* fleld over—a quantity of musical reviews and some 
miscellaneous matter. 


The Orchestra: 








201, Regent-street, London, W. 
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M. Kriiger has left Paris for Germany. 





Tamberlik has arrived at the Théitre Rossini 
at Madrid. 





A temporary theatre has been fitted up in the 
Town Hall, Oxford. 





Mdlle. Marie Battu appears immediately as 
prima donna in Italian Opera at Baden. 


Malle. Stella Colas has passed through Paris 
this week en route to Spa. 





Gluck’s little-known opera “ Paris and Helen” 
has been republished at Leipsic. 





“‘ Jessy Lea,”” Mr. Macfarren’s operetta, is to be 
given at the Crystal Palace to day (Saturday.) 





The new Patti—Amalia—who will shortly ap- 
pear as a mezzo-soprano in England is the wife, 
we believe, of M. Strakosch. 





Crinoline has been abolished at the Opera in 
Paris, under penalty of fine. Other French 
managers are expected to follow the example. 


brother's wife. 


| Mr. Gye is shortly expected in Vienna for the 

purpose of making his engagements for next 
seafon. Malle. Destin is not to be engaged any 
more, 





Flotow has just finished a new opera in two 
/acts and three tableaux, entitled “Naida.” M. 
Saint-Georges is the librettist. The opera is to 
be brought out in St. Petersburgh. 





The Paris press, remarking on the restrictions 
imposed on organ-grinders and other street- 
musicians in Bass’s Act, expresses a wish that a 
similar law were put into operation in Paris. 





We notice in the French papers the marriage 
'of M. Gardoni, a naval lieutenant, and brother of 
the tenor, to Mdlle. Tamburini, a sister of his 








Blondin in Vienna impugns Blondin in Paris, 
and asserts the latter is only an impostor. If 
Ephesus and Syracuse should ever meet, the tug 
'of war may be anticipated. As it is, the line of 
each appears very much the same. 





The bruit we printed last week about Mr. 
Santley's engage ts on the continent has un- 
luckily turned out true. He has signed for Bar- 
celona, we are informed, goes there in October, and 
will continue abroad till February. 





Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington and M. Lemmens 
have been at Wiesbaden. Thence they went to 
Paris, where they have been giving a series of 
organ and vocal recitals this week at the rooms of 
Messrs. Cavaillé-Coll & Co. 





Mr. Charles Jarvis, who held the office of Trea- 
surer to Miss Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison when 
they commenced at Covent Garden, has been 
appointed the Joint Treasurer of the Opera Com- 
pany and Mr. Gye during the ensuing season. 





A Signora Garibaldi, a cantatrice, niece of the 
Garibaldi, has just arrived in town with eight 
other Italian artists, for the purpose of giving 
a series of concerts, vocal and instrumental. 
Arrangements are pending for their appearance 
a‘ the Crystal Palace, and also a provincial tour. 


Mr. John Russell, of Bessborough Gardens, 
Pimlico, has been appointed director (or acting 
manager) to the Opera Company, Covent Garden. 
The thorough experience of Mr. Russell as a 
musician and entrepreneur, his varied intelligence 


} j and tact, especially fit him for this arduous and 
A REVIEW OF MUSIC & THE DRAMA. 


All communications to the Eprror to be addressed | 


delicate post. 





Mr. German Reed re-opens with opera di camera 
at the GALLERY or ILLUSTRATION in October. 
The work selected is Mr. Balfe’s ‘‘Sleeping Queen,” 
the libretto by Mr. Henry Farnie. The music is 
said to be in Mr. Balfe’s most charming vein, and 
the work will be put on the stage in Mr. Reed’s 
usual thorough manner. 





A change has been inaugurated at Oxford 
from the system of choral scholars in favour*of 
professional singers. The authorities at New 
College have decided that an incongruity exists 
between the choir and the college, and that 
students with musical capacities can scarcely 
attain excellence in the University course. Paid 
singer's are therefore to be engaged. 





One of the first promoters of free and indepen- 
dent journalism has passed away in the person of 
Charles Wentworth Dilke;—a man so modest, 
so quiet, that the world knew but little of his 
labours to secure the freedom of literary discussion 
which we now enjoy. Great and difficult was the 
work, but he lived to see the accomplishment of 
it, and now at a good old age he has entered into 
rest. 





The Atheneum last week in noticing the close 
of the Italian opera season at Covent-Garden, 
alludes thus to the relations subsisting between 











the manager and the newspaper press :—“ Mr, 
Gye’s 38th season is understood to have been a 
singularly profitable one. Thus much indeed 
might have been inferred from the discourtesy 
shown to our ‘estate,’—a discourtesy immaterial 
to those who are not ruled by personal likes or 
dislikes, yet one, for every person’s sake, to be 
commemorated.” 


The subject of Mr. Hatton’s new opera, which 
we noticed last week as the likeliest opening piece 
for the English Opera troupe at Covent Garpen 
in October, is nearly identical, we believe, with 
the “ Val d’ Andorre” of St. Georges and Halévy, 
transcribed for the stage of the Princess's Theatre 
a good many years ago. The present book, done 
by Mr. Sutherland Edwards, will therefore be 
eminently domestic with a pastoral dash through 
it—the story being that of a young girl who, to 
buy off her lover, a conscript, takes some money 
with as little right thereto as the Guzza Ladra had 
to the spoons. The libretto is done with dialogue 
—a weak point, we think—and the opera will de- 
pend entirely on Mr. Hatton’s music (a good 
foundation, however) as no sensational effects or 
brilliant scenery are entailed by the plot. Messrs, 
Boosey are the publishers. 








HUGO’S SHAKESPEARE. 





Wuen in that pleasant entertainment of Mr. 
ArTuuR SKETCHLEY'S, his French friend, Monsieur 
le Blond, gravely assures his English companion that 
as regards the English language “I speak him as 
yourself, but zen I onderstand him so much better 


‘as you,” and goes on to insist that his acquaint 


ance with English literature and English Suaxrs- 
PEARE far transcends ours; the audience are apt 
to laugh at the conceit as an absurd exaggeration. 
Further study, however, of Monsieur le Blond, his 
assurance, his enthusiasm, and that peculiar 
phraseology of his, has half persuaded us that 
Mr. SxercHiey must have had Victor Hveo in his 
mind when he conceived the character. There is 
much of Le Blond in this book on SHAKESPEARE by 
M. Hvao—so much resembling what we have all 
heard at the Egyptian Hall, in the way of ex- 
clamation, and dictatorialness, and self-confidence, 
which places itself not only en rapport with the 
subject on which it fulminates, but with Providence 
itself, which created the subject. As a specimen 
of this last characteristic—a failing to which 
French writers as a rule are given—we may select 
one little dictum of M. Huao, which appears 
intended to show his intimacy with the designs of 
the CREATOR :— 
** The human mind has a summit ; 
This summit is the Ideal ; 
Gop descends, man rises to it.” 

A little bit of French sentiment which actuaily 
means nothing, unless it be that M. Hugo is 
thoroughly versed in the doings of Providence. 
Then, for the other side of M. le Blond’s peculiarity 
—viz., the exclamatory, the following will speak :— 

“The production of souls is the secret of the un- 
fathomable depth. The innate, what a shadow! (quelle 
ombre/) What is that concentration of the unknown 
which takes place in the darkness, and where abruptly 


bursts forth that light, a genius? What is the law of 
these events? O Love! The human heart does its 
work on earth, and that moves the t dee What 
is that incomprehensible meeting of material sublima- 
tion and moral sublimation in the atom, indivisible if 
looked at from life, incorruptible if looked at from 
death? The atom, what a marvel! No dimension, 
no extent, nor height, nor width, nor thickness, inde- 
pendent of every possible measure; and yet every- 
thing in this nothing! For algebra, the geometrical 
point. For philosophy, a soul. As a metrical 

int, the basis of science; as a soul, the basis of 
aith. Such is the atom.” 


In the above we have not the exclamatory alone— 
we have the advantage of enjoying the exclamatory 
and the obscure. But the author has greater 
heights than even these: he has by no means 
attained the Infinite (of nonsense); he climbs 
yet more trackless paths, and delves into yet 
profounder glooms in such pretty propositions of 
metaphysical algebra as this :— . 


“ equity in the moral order and equilibrium 
Rp Spd all is equation in the intellectual 





we eM ee 
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order. The binomial theorem, that marvel fitting 
everything, is included in poetry not less than in 
algebra. Nature plus humanity, raised to the second 
power, gives art. That is the intellectual binomial 
theorem. Now, explain this, 4+ B, by the number 
special to each great artist and each great poet, and 
you will have, in its multiple, physiognomy, and in its 
strict total, each of the creations of the human mind. 
What more beautiful than the variety of chefs-deuvre 
resulting from the unity of law! Poetry, like science, 
has an abstract root ; science springs out of that, the 
chefs-Ceuvre of metal, wood, fire, or air, machine, 


in the incomplete. All, in order to be nothing. He 
is prince and de ogue, sagacious and extravagant, 
cea and frivolous, man and neuter, He has but 
ittle faith in the sceptre, rails at the throne, has a 
student for his comrade, converses with any one 
passing by, argues with the first comer, understands 
the people, despises the mob, hates strength, suspects 
success, questions obscurity, and says ‘thou’ to 
mystery. ... 

** Hamlet, ever full of life, is not sure of his existence. 
In this tragedy, which is at the same time aphilosophy, 
everything floats, hesitates, delays, staggers, becomes 








ship, locomotive, ee etry springs out of 
that, the chefs-d’wuvre of flesh and blood, ‘Iliad,’ 
‘Canticle of Canticles,’ ‘ Romance,’ ‘ Divine Comedy,’ 
* Macbeth.’ ” 


What is it? What does it mean? How;follow 


sense like the foregoing ? we ask ourselves in| h 


sheer blindness. What is A + B by the number 
special to each great artist; and how can one get 
in its multiple physiognomy? What is the re- 
ceipt? For instance, will the number special to 
that of a great artist, Mdlle. Apgtina Parti, 
multiplied by A + B, produce her pretty physiog- 
nomy? If so, we should very much like to find 
out her special number. If an equation would 
raise the apparition of Adelina as we worked it 
out, by A plus B, we should think about giving up 
literature and taking to algebra. 

We have exemplified the author's wildness and 
his vagueness, and few examples are needed of 
his pedantry. Pedantry—or rather peculiarity of 
style—is not necessarily displeasing; and a man- 
nerism which occasionally reminds one of Carlyle 
would not offend in Hugo, were it not inflated by 
the writer’s exaggerated vanity of his literary 
research. 

‘“*We no longer teach—we no longer teach the 

astronomy of Ptolemy, the geography of Strabo, 
the climatology of Cleostratus, the zool of Pliny, 
the algebra of Diophantus, the medicine of Tribunus, 
the surgery of Ronsil, the dialectics of Spherus, the 
myology of Steno, the uranology of Tatius, the steno- 
graphy of Trimethius, the a age of Sebastian de 
Medici, the arithmetic of Stifels, the geometry of 
‘Tartaglia, the chronology of Scaliger, the meteorology 
of Stoffler, the anatomy of Gassendi, the ene of 
lernel, the jurisprudence of Robert Barmne, the 
agriculture of Quesnay, the hydrography of Bouguer, 
the nautics of Bourdé de Villehuet, the ballastics of 
(iribeauval, the veterinary practice of Garsault, the 
architectonice of Desgodets, the botany of Tournefort, 
the scholasticism of Abelard, the politics of Plato, the 
mechanics of Aristotle, the physics of Descartes, the 
theology of Stillingfleet: we taught yesterday, we 
teach to-day, we shall teach to-morrow, we shall teach 
ior ever, the Sing, goddess, the anger of Achilles.” 
Ail these historical mountains labouring to pro- 
duce the ridiculous mouse of aphorism—that one 
age is unlike another in its teaching! Were 
Protemy, STRABO, down to STILLINGFLEET, neces- 
sary to be called in, to prove that time and know- 
ledge alter?” It would appear that these dis- 
quisitions on men and things in general were 
brought in less to illustrate SHakESPEARE’s genius 
(which is entirely lost sight of in the discursive- 
ness) than M. Hugo's acquaintance with out-of- 
the-way names. 

M. Hugo, among other quaint conceptions, 
places SHAKESPEARE at 100° C.—the boiling-pitch 
of water, our 212° Fahrenheit ; and in this position 


he is on a par (according to the author) with| peruser of M. Huao’s work—can he explain on 


Aiscuyius, Jos, Purpras, Isaran, St. Pau, 


JuvENAL, Danrs, ANGELO, RABELAIS, CERVANTES, 
REMBRANDT, and BreerHoven; all of whom are 
212° Fahrenheit and can get no higher. One is 
somewhat astonished to find St. Pau, RaBE.ats, 
and BEETHOVEN occupying the same level; one is 
perplexed to discover the point of resemblance 
(so far as genius is concerned) between Jos and|}ridge and sounding-board of the violin we are 
ILumpranpt. M. Hueo, however, is so positive 
oa the subject that we are tempted to enquire the 
Precise status occupied by ABRAHAM, and his 
literary correlative in later times. But to pursue] an Ideal or a Theorem. 
such enquiries would smack of irreverence, and 


certainly of absurdity. We are glad to turn from 


the metaphysics and mathematics and all the 
French shallow profundities, and get to the 


analytical portion of M. Huao’s work, the analysis, | papers—the SuakesPears of our theatres and our 


that is to say, of SHAKESsPEARE’s characters, and 


not of Suakespeane’s soul, Witness this sketch 
of Hamlet—the Hamlet imagined by Gorrue and| B of cosmogony called up out of “an incom 


amplified by Huao :-« 


“‘ Hamlet, appalling, unaccountable being, complete ! baffle every mortal brain but that of M. Huao, 


discomposed, scatters, and is dispersed. Thought is a 
cloud, will is a vapour, resolution is a crepuscule ; the 
action blows each moment in an inverse direction, 
man is governed by the winds. . . . 

** Doubt pecans by a ghost, that is Hamlet. 
Hamlet has seen his dead father, and has spoken to 
im. Is he convinced? No, he shakes hia head. 
What shall he do? He does not know. His hands 
clench, then fall by his side. Livid hesitation is in 
his mind. 
** Nevertheless, at least one half of Hamlet is anger, 
transport, outrage, hurricane, sarcasm to Ophelia, 
malediction on his mother, insult to himself, He 
talks with the gravediggers, nearly laughs, then 
clutches Laertes by the hair in the very grave of 
Ophelia, and stamps furiously upon the coffin. 
Sword-thrusts at Polonius, sword-thrusts at Laertes, 
sword-thrusts at Claudius. From time to time his 
inaction is torn in twain, and from the rent comes 
forth thunder.” 


This at least is strong and intelligible ; some- 
thing to grasp and think about, without being 
any the weaker on that account. And though 
we do not agree with the essayist in many of his 
theories—in that theory, for instance, which 
insists that Othello, being black, must kill his 
wife by night and with a pillow, because black- 
ness, night and the pillow are all in unity—still 
we can appreciate the idea as a quaint one. And 
we would close this present notice of M. Huao 
and his book with this pleasing remembrance of 
the author:—that though, when rein is given to 
his wildness, M. Huao can lose sight of his 
subject to surround himself and his theories with 
a cloud and fume of speculative absurdity, he 
can yet be justly critical, and can justly estimate 
genial excellence, even as he evidently does that 
of SHAKEsPEARE—when his appreciation does not 
overstep reasonable limits. 

Is our love of the poet, and is our pride in him 
heightened by the use of the scalpel wielded by the 
French critic? When he dissects the great soul 
into this section and that section, and applies his 
psychical theories and his mathematical theories 
to ail that we regard incomprehensible and beyond 
the -fleam of criticism, do we think anything the 
more of SHAKESPEARE? Nay, do we think anything 
the more of M. Huao, beyond crediting him with 
earnestness, enthusiasm, and good feeling towards 
our dear Englishman? Hveo is not for the 
ordinary reader, but he has taken up an ordinary 
subject, a subject common to us all, and thus the 
ordinary reader will read him. With what result 
can one hope, save with the result of dire confu- 
sion between the binomial theorem of souls, and 
nature plus humanity, and the moral sublimation 
of the atom, and the descent of Gop to the ideal, 
and other wildnesses? Nay, even to the extra- 
ordinary reader—the metaphysical and reflective 


psychological grounds the mystery of SHaKz- 
SPEARE’S genius? Is SHAKESPEARE an automaton, 
that you can say, Here is a lever and there a 
wheel, here a spring and yonder the motive 
power; wind him up and thus he works? 

No, M. Hugo. It is not his wheels and cranks 
we love, but him. It ig, not the strings and 


wont to consider, when the sweet music discourses; 
it is not the organ-stops or even the thought of 
who blows the bellows, be the blower an Atom or 
And it is SHAKESPEARE 
that calls up English enthusiasm—SHAKESPEARE 
warm and present with us, as much one of our- 
selves as though he spoke to us from the pulpit or 
the parliament, and was reported in the daily 


bookshelves, speaking in eternal poetry—the 
SHAKESPEARE we can understand, and not A plus 


hensible meeting of material sublimation “to 





THE CONTINENT. 





[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS. ] 
Paris, August 10. 

As there are not many novelties in theatrical 
performances, it may do quite as well to dilate a 
little upon the Concours which has just been ter- 
minated at the Conservatoire Impérial de Musique. 
In former years those competitions were always of 
real interest, but this year they have greatly fallen 
off. The competitors have been very far from 
attaining that point of excellence which charac- 
terised them in previous years; but whose fault 
this is, it is difficult to say—professor's or the 
pupil’s. Without saying that there is a decline in 
the study or progress of music generally, we may 
venture to say that the jury was somewhat puzzled, 
in certain branches at least, in the presentation of 
awards. The pupils did not possess this year that 
so-called feu sacré for their art, the want of which 
rendered the Concours so cold and so devoid of 
interest ; nevertheless, some clever pupils have 
been duly appreciated in several branches, and, no 
doubt, next year every one will do his best and 
endeavour to spare the school that little disap- 
pointment. As is usually the case, after the end 
of the Concours, the minister presides at the dis- 
tribution of awards ; this year that important task 
fell to the share of Maréchal Vaillant, who, you 
doubtless know, has a reputation in the world of 
science and art. ‘The minister was assisted by 
Général Mellinet, MM. Ambroise Thomas, Clapis- 
sau, E. Monnais, E. Perrin, &c. He pronounced a 
rather long speech, in which he endeavoured to 
stimulate the ardour and courage of the young 
pupils. He also explained the purpose of the 
decree concerning the liberty of the theatres, and 
gave a short summary of the progress of musical 
art since last year; his excellency concluded by 
dropping a few words of regret to the memory of 
the much-lamented maestro, Meyerbeer, by which 
he excited the sympathy of the whole audience. 
You are undoubtedly aware that there is in aris 
a school of sacred music, which has been founded 
by the well known composer Louis Niedermeyer, and 
now conducted by his son Alfred Niedermeyer. 
This school is doing very well and rivals in a 
certain degree the Conservatoire of Music. The 
concours of that school has also just taken place. 
The first prize of musical composition. offered by 
His Excellency the Minister of Justice, has been 
obtained by M. Adam Lauselle. 

A letter has been written by the Emperor to the 


the reconstruction of the Hétel Dieu, one of the 
well known hospitals of Paris ; the Emperor states, 
that the two buildings—the opera house now in con- 
struction, and the Hotel Dieu, which is not yet 
commenced—will be two remarkable monuments for 
Paris, although for different purposes; but his 
wishes are that the opera house which is to be for 
pleasure be not finished before the hospital, which 
is for the relief of sufferers ; and therefore he orders 
his Minister to invite the Prefect of the 
Department of the Seine to commence the 
new hospital at once, and to conduct the works 
of the opera house in such a way that both 
buildings will be finished at the same time. 
His Majesty acknowledges that there is no practical 
advantage in this arrangement, but aw point de vue 
moral, he attaches great value to the execution of 
thisorder. The first representation of “La Liberté 
des Théitres” is to take place to-night at the 
Vuriétés. ‘This piece, the title of which promises 
already some fun, will be a panorama of all possible 
genres of the stage; it will be a sort of amalgama- 
tion including music, drama, dancing, opera buffa, 
tragedy—in short, everthing wiil be mixed up, 
You may therefore fancy that, if it is arranged 
with that spirit which for some time has reigned 
at that well. conducted theatre, it will be an amus- 
ing ramassé, and perhaps a clear and real idea of 
la Liberté de (Industrie Théatrale. An important 


pre-| event has just taken place at the Grand Opera. 


The queen “crinoline” has just been banished. 





The manager has issued an order by which he 


Maréchal Vaillant, in which His Majesty alludes to— 
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forbids any member to wear crinoline on the stage ; | 
he goes even so far as to state that whoever shall | 
infringe this order will be liable to a retenue of a 
week’s salary. This measure is apropos, and the | 
example will probably be followed by the mana- | 
gers of other theatres; for too long ulready has 
existed the abuse of this eccentric and ugly fashion, 
especially on the stage, where it is always! 
indecent. 

It appears that the Porte-St.-Martin has de- 
cidedly given up for some time opera for the 
better paying drama. The old “ Tour de Nesle”’ is 
again on the bills, en attendant “La grande Fiiluste.” 
Always touching the liberty of the theatres, there 
was an Italian company to be formed, or at least 
was formed, for the purpose of representating 
Italian Opera Buffa; but it seems that this poor 
infant was dead before being born. A letter of 
the impresario, Signor Cainie, has just appeared 
in a contemporary, in which he explains the 
reasons of the failure of his enterprise. M. 
Georges Kastner, an intimate friend and passion- 


ate admirer of Meyerbeer, has been busy for some 
time writing a complete history of the life and 
works of that great master. M. Kastner had) 
commenced this work at the request of Meyerbeer | 
himself, who had furnished him with all necessary | 
It is to form two or three volumes | 
octavo, and will be published at the same time | 


documents. 


makes her 
M. Louis Brandus has 
returned from Berlin, and brought with him the | 
precious manuscript. The rehearsals will be con- | 
ducted by M. Fétis, at the request of the immortal | 
maestro, and will begin soon after the first repre- 
sentations of “ Roland de Roncevaus.” <A new 
method of orchestration has just been written by 
M. Alfred Quentin, Member of the Imperial 
Academy of Musie. This work gives a complete 
analysis of all instruments used in the orchestra, 
with full and instructive details for using them. 
M. Alfred Quentin deserves much praise for his 
mode of giving all those explanations; they are 
so easily and so well developed, that they may 
be at once conceived by any wind; a cireum- 
stance that makes the work exceedingly uscful and 
interesting, and one which for its simplicity and con- 


that the long-expected “ Africaine”’ 
appearance on the stage. 


ciseness may be recommended to all students. I 
learn that Mr. A. Quentin’ intends to have shortly 
an English edition issued of thesame. Mr. Fréderic 
Henry, the intelligent publisher of the Galérie 
dOrleans, Palais Royal, so well known to our 
English tourists, las published, in one volume, all 
the Chansons of our clever Gustave Nadaud; this 
little volume has now reached its 4th edition. The 
last edition has been considerably augmented by 
forty-three new songs, which all possess the lively 
spirit in which the clever poet and composer finds 
himself quite at home. But Gustave Nadaud’s 
brain is like a source qui ne tarit pas. A new song 
has just issued from that prolific pen—the music 
of which is composed, but not yet published. The 
new chanson is entitled, ‘‘ 1’ Aiguilleur,” of which 
L give the last strophe, and which promises to 
become very popular :— 
Voyageurs qui courez la France, 
Aller et retour, 
Saluez cette providence 
A trois francs par jour. 
Qui tient le fil de vos chiméres, 
De vos espoira, de vos tourmenta, 
Les larmes de tous les amants. 
Et le coour de toutes les méres? 
Aiguilleur, garde a toi! 
Voici le convoi, 
Garde a toi !) qui passe. 

Among other artists engaged by M. Bagier for 
the forthcoming Italian Opera season in Paris, 
are Mdme. Penco and Signor Zucchini. 1t seems 
that Mario is not to figure jinSthe list. In one of 
my next letters I hope to be able to give you the 
whole list of M. Bagier’s troupe. 





An occasional contributor also writes us from 
Paris :—Since my last, the project of the new 
Concert Society has taken the form of a reality. Its 
name is “ Societé du Grand Concert; ” member- 
founders—J. David, D. Magnus, L. Deutz, Ch. de 
Lorbac. The Society of the Grand Concert in- 


hearing (under the exceptional conditions of first- 
rate execution at a very low price)—Ist. The 
chefs Veuvre of the old composers. 2nd. The 
works of the modern ones. 3rd. The most cele- 
brated soloists of the day, singers as well as in- 
strumentalists. The society intends to establish 
periodical hearings and competitions, and to offer 
prizes to young composers. M. J. David is to be 
the professional Director of the Society, but it is 
expressly affirmed that the grand concerts will be 
essentially international and universal, and the 
programs will be composed of imported works of 
all nations, of all periods, and all styles. The 
room is situated in the Rue Richer, the beautiful 
premises known under the name of “ Colonnes d’ 
Hercule,’ to be rebuilt for the purpose, and made 
capable of accommodating more than 3,000 seats, 
an orchestra of 88 memhers, and 200 chorus, to be 
brought up to 300. The members of the orchestra 
and chorus, irrespective of their salary, will enjoy 
the additional benefit of 10 per cent. on the re- 
ceipts. 1,500 numbered seats out of 3,000 will 
cost only one and two francs each. The capital 
of the Society is 600,000 francs, in 1,200 shares 
of 500 francs each, giving 5 per cent. per annum, 
and 5 per cent out of the benefits, after deducting 
the reserve fund. Every subscriber to ten shares 
has a special privilege of admission to all concerts 
given by the Society. 

M. Haussmann, Préfét de la Seine, is the 
factotum, and to him the Empress has entrusted 
the arrangements for the reception of the King 
of Spain. An extraordinary performance at the 
Grand Opera, very probably “Les Huguenots,” 
and “‘ Psyche” played at Versailles by the Comédie 
Francaise, are the only artistic contributions to 
the féte. A grand dinner and supper ‘are com- 
prised. The greatest attraction will be the 
display of les grandes eaux at night in combination 
with the electric light. So the King of Spain 
will be able to compare the original with its 
splendid copy, His Majesty’s Palace de Grouja, 
built in imitation of Versailles. 

Rossini lives very quietly at his villa in Passy, 
and still composes for the piano, having every 
day a young pianist at his disposition, to play 
his works over. All the foreigners who visit 
Paris procure in one way or another an 
introduction for the great man, and go to see 
la bétne noire, as Rossini himself is used to say. 
Every portiére having a daughter at the Con- 
servatoire, goes to Rossini to ask for advice, 
He is ever kind, and cheerful, and has a peculiar 
way of sending everybody away satisfied and 
happy. He is very simple for he is truly great— 
which, however, does not prevent him being all 
things to all men. 





Brussexs, August 8th.~ 

The newest item of Continental news is a new 
operetta by Offenbach, lately produced at Ems. 
Greater success has the prophet honoured in 
Vienna had with his present production than 
with the serious opera of recent times affected by 
him; so that, as the critics phrase it, “‘ Offenbach, 
after temporary attachment to serious opera, has 
returned to the arms of his true love.” And first 
love is best, for Ems has honoured Offenbach with 
success. All his old humour, his piquant wit and 
flowing melody are found in this, and would be 
even more apparent, but that the oft-repeated 
failing again produces itself, and an excellent 
opera has a bad book. True, the libretto affords 
here and there an opportunity for an humorous 
scene, but the pith of the plot is by no means 
original, and has been worked out in an old 
comedy, to which tradition assigns the name of 
Jacob Ayer as author. The action is farcical, not 
at all intricate, and even less interesting than 
intricate—standing briefly thus: Herr and Frau 
Robin are small tradesmen (if the word tradesmen 
can ever be applied to a couple, of whom one 
partner is feminine—but trades-people, in fact) of 
the last century, between whom some matrimonial 
differences arise. The husband is rather too fond 





suppers to lady performers after the curtain ig 
down, to please the good Frau. On the other 
hand Frau Robin revenges herself by accepting a 
present of roast fowl from the Procurator, which 
present, be it only in justice remarked, arrives by 
pure accident, being intended for somebody else, 
One evening, however, when Herr Robin has gone 
out to stand another supper to his dramatic 
friends, the neglected wife déclares she can bear 
it no longer, and decides on divorce. So she writes 
a letter to the Procurator, requesting his attend. 
ance and legal counsel, pending whose arrival she 
prepares a bit of supper. While this is going on, 
a “jo” of the servant-maid’s—the piper of a 
marching regiment—comes to pay his devoirs to 
his domestic love. Some obstacle putting off the 
professional supper, back comes Herr Robin to his 
home, to the great discomfiture of both Frau 
servant-girl and sweetheart ; for the wife, although 
her business with the Procurator is strictly official, 
is naturally desirous of keeping her to-be-divorced 
husband in the dark, and the maid and her sweet- 
heart see a téte-d-téte interrupted. The “jo” hides 
himself. The husband calls for something to eat, 
is told there is nothing, and insists on looking for 
himself, which of course leads to the discovery of 
the “jo” in the pantry. The poor piper, being 
put to it, declares himself a magician, and, on 
being requested to exert his skill, conjures a well- 
covered table, at which the husband sits; anda 
further evidence of the magician’s art, produces 
the Procurator himself, who is compelled to give 
up Frau Robin's letter. Hereupon a burst of 
martial fury takes place, but everything is put 
right by the maid-servant, who takes all blame on 
herself; and the piece ends happily by both 
husband and wife mutually confessing their error, 
The operetta is rife with pretty piquant numbers, 
the best of which is a quintet, “Ich rieche Triiffeln” 
—anglice and slangice, “I smell a rat;” for the 
idiom means the same—between the Herr, his 
Frau, Caroline, the Piper and the Procurator. All 
this and much more has been enthusiastically 
received at Ems, where Offenbach is revered and 
Offenbach’s newest operetta welcomed. 
Cologne—most odorous of towns that ever gave 
name to a sweet perfume—is at present ausser 
sich; for the Three Kings are there holding high 
féte. In the Catholic calendar there is a day 
dedicated to the Three Kings, which is kept 
holiday even in the Protestant states of Germany, 
wkerever Protestants and Catholics are pretty equal 
among the population. In Protestant Prussia the 
Three Kings (i. e., the Wise Men of the East, who 
followed the star to Bethlehem) are celebrated in 
Cologne, to which uninviting town come crowds of 
pilgrims—from Belgium mostly—to worship at 
the shrine where the skulls of the Magi are kept. 
It may be remembered en passant that the three 
crania of Cologne are not the only headpieces 
possessed by those Wise Men of the East; for 
Milan possesses three larger ones—possibly taken 
when the owners had grown. The Colonese skulls 
are those of children, and one of them is jet-black, 
which is accounted for by the fact that one of the 
Magi was a Moor. The upper classes of Catholics 
are annoyed at the bishop’s organisation of the 
pilgrimage, and all is not unanimity on the Rhine. 
In Brussels the great summer resort is to the 
Zoological Gardens, whither a successful surgical 
operation just performed on a large African lion is 
drawing interested admirers of chirurgery. For 
some time past the animal has been suffering from 
disease in the feet, which necessitated the cutting 
of its claws. In order to do this without danger, 
a large box was prepared with a grated bottom, 
covered by a wooden floor, which could be with- 
drawn so as to allow the lion’s feet to pass between 
the bars. The top of the bex was also made to 
descend by means of screws so as to press on the 
animal and prevent it from drawing in its feet. 
When the lion had entered the box, the latter was 
turned on its side and the sliding bottom with- 
drawn. The paws then slipped between the bars 
and the screws above were tightened. M. Thier- 
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School, then proceeded to cut away the claws. | 


Concerts.” Of course people who go to hear the | pleasure and insist on having an encore to every- 


The patient bore the operation tolerably well, only | music (which I and a few others do) do not see| thing? No itis not. Come with me, my Editor 


uttering a short roar occasionally, and seemed re- 
lieved when the first paw had been cut and dressed. | 
A keeper, to whom the lion is much attached, sat | 
near its head and endeavoured to calm it by 
talking, evidently not without effect. The opera- 
tion was successfully performed, and there is every 
reason to believe that the cure will be complete. 








HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF ART-LIFE 
IN LONDON. 
XIV. 


Our BoHEMIAN IS LEFT IN TOWN DURING THE 
DOG-DAYS—AND COMrLAINETH—AND GOETH TO 
ALFRED MELLON FOR SOLACE; THERE HE HEAR- 
ETH CERTAIN MUSICIANS—AND DRINKETH OF 
SACK AT THE EXPENSE OF Spiers AND Ponp; 
HE GLORIFIETH HIS ENTERTAINERS THEREFOR; 
AND DISCOURSETH OF A NEW ARROW—AND LA- 
MENTETH OVER THE LAUREATE. 


A grateful break in the tropical weather we have 
had of late (writes our own Bohemian) took place 
on or about Tuesday last, and I for one (there are 
about 130 people altogether in town) am pro- 
foundly thankful. Not being the captain of a 
penny boat on the river, and not being in any 
way connected with the icing of seltzer and 
lemonade, I have, my dear Editor, no chance of 
being cool. It is my arid fate, when the sweet 
cool evening falls and you begin to breathe—it is 
my fate to go into choky theatres and steaming 
music-halls, in search of copy. This is the weather 
to be one of the “mild-eyed, melancholy Lotos- 
eaters” (limited), but I don’t know where Tenny- 
sons’s land lies, and besides, according to the 
Laureate, in that region— 

It is always afternoon, 
and I'd rather not go there yet, if you please. I 
know what a hot afternoon is by this time, and to 
go where there’s no twilight, no cool evening, no— 
but—'tis too awful—the bare thought. Revenons. 

I was more than glad when my friend Mr. 
Alfred Mellon (whose very name is pleasantly 
cucumberish in this weather) opened at Covent 
Garden with his promenade concerts. For Covent 
Garden has airy walks, and wide parterres, and 
pleasant arbours in the grand tier, and is altoge- 
ther suggestive of rus in wrbe ; and besides it was 
a capital excuse for me, an Art-Bohemian, to get 
out of seething theatres and hot concert-halls. 
Patti, you know, and Carrodus, and Ali Ben, and 
the Leonora overture—h’m—had all to be noticed, 
and I find that each performer takes one evening 
to do—or nearly so. May the Promenade Concerts 
be co-extensive with the hot weather! Amen. 
The interior of the house, you will observe, is very 
much changed from what it was a fortnight ago, 
when you went to hear Adelina Patti in “ Faust.” 
The grand tier is knocked out into open box 
seats; the pit is boarded and carpeted back to the 
doors of the box tier; and, protruding from the 
stage, with an open way round it, a huge 
orchestra slopes with tiers of seats for the band. 
Behind the curtain (which is pulled up out of 
sight) the theatre is dressed royally, en pavilion, 
with pretty hangings and statues placed round, 
whilst behind that again is the refreshment-room, 
of which more anon. Thus, the orchestra is in- 
sulated, and round and round it, and under it (at 
back) promenade the shilling public. Many, too, 
of the shillings have found chairs, having come 
early and appropriated the twenty rows or so 
placed in front of the orchestra. As eight o’cleck 
chimes the dress circle is filling—and (horresco 
referens !) bonneted ladies are here and there seen 
in private boxes, contrasting airily with the people 
more soigneusement parées in the next loges. In the 
pit, or rather on the floor, young fellows are 
already promenading furiously. It is a charac- 
teristic of budding manhood at these concerts, 
that it never ceases walking all the time. It 
would not be happy did it not keep on always— 
sempre legato in fact—hence the name “ Promenade 


the “Promenade” in the same light—but it is 
comfortable to reflect that everybody's idiosyncracy 
is not the same. Well, here is the program I 


| to where the coulisses would be, if they were not 
| removed. 


Enter on the magic level where, of old, 
Lucca languished and Patti pouted. Pass with 


heard on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, and | me the orchestra, carefully eschewing the gentle- 


a good one it is :— 


CONE CAMO 55 inc< nse enccnasiassdoedcassvaca Beethoven 
New Quadrille on Airs from Mirella ............@ounod 
Fantasia, Violin, Otello ............sssssscceecccsseseese Ernst 
Mr. Carrodus. 
Bolero, ‘* Les Vespres Siciliennes” .................. Verdi 
iMdille. Carlotta Patti. 

Symphony, Andante .................0....s008 J. F. Barnett 
Fantasia, Pianoforte (Lucrezia Borgia) ......... C. Krebs 
Mdlle. Marie Krebs. 

SOF I ase iss cetatatikcencccdes sche Bellini 
Madlle. Carlotta Patti. 

Grand Operatic Selection (Jl Trovatore) ............ Verdi 
Overture (Marguerite) .........c.006 cesccessceseseeeeedellon 
Fantasia (La Sonnambula) .....0.....06.ccc0ccevecees Bellini 
Ali Ben Sou-Alle. 

Variations, ‘‘ The Carnival of Venice”......... Benedict 
Malle. Carlotta Patti. 

Grand March (La Reine de Saba).................. Gounod 

Solo, Cornet-t-Pistons, ‘* Whirlwind Polka” 
CU MIE Bitte ctr cssagtvshsicvarysnsabsceessh Levy 
Mr. Levy. 
Overture, ** Le Cheval de Bronze,” .................. Auber 
Finale—Galop, ‘* Orchestral Union ” ............... Bache 


Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. 

A British howl of delight greets Mr. Mellon as 
he mounts to the centre of the orchestra. Alfred 
bends to various points of the compass a gorgeous 
white breast, like a pouter-pigeon’s; and the 
magic notes of the romantic and picturesquely 
beautifuloverture burst forth. Followed by-and-by 
by (what a lot of by’s!) the “ Mirella Quadrille,” 


more animation. 


hair, eh? 


wonderful. 


audience. 


the alleys and bowers of our Garden. 


a production which demonstrates how easy it is to 
destroy good melodies, and write in tricky cadenzas 
instead for the orchestra soloists. Carrodus! thou | words Spiers and Pond uttered went straight to my 
art the man—who will do wonders with a little | heart, They demonstrated his knowledge of human 
You are a neat and precise | nature. 
executant, and your tone is as good as your taste; 
but, my dear Carrodus, you must “get up” a little | as an institution, which opinion 'was strengthened 
frenzy. Something could be done with your back | by the excellence of his sherry. 

Carlotta is of course the wonder 
and delight of the perambulating shilling—and | not in answer to any proposition, but as an appro- 
really her pyrotechnic scales are sufficiently | priate way of beginning a sentence; ‘‘I think we 
But if she would kindly sing | shall make something of this by and by.” 

“ Comin’ thro’ the rye” like Mdme. Louisa 
Vinning, how very much better would it be!) before him with an air that called for encourage- 
I like little Marie Krebs, and her curtsey, which | ment, which I gave. 

is only a bob, out of compliment to the shilling 


|men who are lying on the green rug and ogling 
| the pride of pretty millinerhood, which doth much 
| frequent Mellon’s. Now we are behind the orches- 
| tra on the stage. Before us is a long table reach- 
ing under the silk awning, right across the stage, 
and the table is covered with the choicest refresh- 
ments, and behind it isa glittering profusion of 
mirrors, flowers, vases and glasses. Over the 
table is an inscription: read it. “Sprrers and 
Ponp.” ‘That is the charm of these concerts ; 
there you have the attractions summed up. Spiers 
and Pond! 
Why is it, when I enter the refreshment-room of 
this place, fond memory flies back tothe Under- 
ground of one’s youth? Why do I start, and my 
thoughts revert to Farringdon-street? I see a pre- 
siding genius of Farringdon-street, in fair hair and 
a classical forehead, serving the dryest of sherry 
and the sparklingest of Bass. I also see the name 
famous in the annals of good living at Metropolitan 
termini, I see it at Farringdon-street ; I see it at 
King’s Cross ; I see it here. Spiers and Pond. 

I was introduced to Spiers and Pond, oh Editor : 
one of them—I know not which. They ought to 
be one and indivisible, and I think they are ; at 
least it is my fancy to believe it. Spiers and Pond 
is an affable gentleman; not proud, as you 
might fancy him, but indulgent of human weak- 
nesses in the matter of refreshment. The first 


They were: ‘* What will you take ?” 
From that moment I ‘regarded Spiers and Pond 


“Yes,” said Spiers and Pond reflectively, and 


He cast his eye round the refectionary luxury 


** We had been through a good bit of England,” 


And she plays the charming fantuisie | said Spiers and Pond, “ and what struck us every- 
on ‘“ Lucrezia,” like a dear good little Friulein, | where was the great lack in refreshment under- 
who gets up very early and practises hard, and it | takings, and we saw there was room for improve- 
is very nice to see father Krebs bending his fine | ment,” 
old head near his daughter, and listening quietly | the extreme order and neatness which pervaded all 
to the cheers that ring out at the end through | the arrangements. There was not an empty bottle 
As for Ali| to be seen on the stall; as soon as a beer bottle is 


And then Spiers and Pond pointed out 


Ben Soualle, I’ve not seen him these ten years, | finished, it is popped away by one of the Hebes 


inventions, and I don’t like it. 
saxophone twang, 


again. 


that is 1001. a-week. 


Gounod’s ‘‘ Queen of Sheba.” 


last night (Friday), some new people sang glees 
unaccompanied, concerning which I shall speak 
next week. 

But not in the castellated orchestra, and not in 
Ali Ben Sou-alle’s venerable beard, nor in Car- 
lotta’s pyrotechnicisms does the whole charm of 
these concerts of Mellon the mighty lie. Is it 
in the forms bien gantées and bien chaussées that 


the lobbies? Partly, but not all. Is it in the 





evident enjoyment of middle-class Plebs, the 


previous to which I liked his clarinet playing in | behind a curtain of many slips, which hangs behind 
old Jullien’s band. As for his Turkophone—’t is | the bar. 


a cross between a meerschaum and one of Sax’s| hind the same curtain on an upper shelf, 


The fresh undrawn bottles are kept be- 
Above 


It has the true | the curtain there are small labels stuck on the 
and doesn’t go with the|marble-slab of the bar, so that a Hebe knows 
orchestra, and altogether I wish Ali Ben, who is | where to pop her hand behind the curtain and 
a good artist, would kindly take to his clarinet | draw forth Bass, India, or Stout, as the case may 
As for your attire, Ali, it is gorgeous—|be. The drinks are good, and reasonable in price, 
and will do capitally for the music halls, which | A glass of claret or hock can be had for 4d., a glass 
may give you your Australian terms, mayhap, | of champagne for 6d. 


There are small café tables 


In the orchestra, we had | all about, at which you can sit and be served by 
clever Mr. J. F. Barnett’s andante and scherzo | waiters, if you do not care to go to Hebe at the 
from his symphony, and the superb march from | bar. 

Mr. Levy’s cornet 
solo elicited the usual applause, and Mr. Mellon’s|due to Alfred Mellon and his music, the public, 
orchestra itself, comprehending the best artists |mever very monopolistic in its tastes, delights in 
in town, was, of course, first-rate. On Thursday | bestowing an attention, which is certainly merited, 
night, there was a classical (Mozart) night, and | on Spiers and Pond. 


Therefore I perceive, that while all honour is 


Of course you have seen the Arrow, and a very 
feeble production it is, and would be dear at a 
penny. But the death of the Owl and its promised 
resuscitation have impressed some deep ones with 
the ideas of bringing out a high priced comic 
paper and allowing people to believe it to be the 
Owl translated. Sure enough, too, people do he- 
lieve it; and the writers to the defunct Owl get 


stroll up and down outside the seats and thread | the credit of the weak sixpenn’orth in the new 


journal. Its only merit is that it attacks Punch 
vigorously, for the big bully refused to insert an 





shopocracy in fact, who throw all their soul into! advertise™ent of the Arrow in his classic pages. 
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But I hardly think the Arrow is destined to put 
an end to the serious joker of Fleet-street; 
though moribund, he can never expire so long as 
Leech and Tenniel are his prop and stay. When 
they cease to support the dreary wit by their in- 
imitable art, Punch’s chant to the British public 
may resemble the gladiatorial hymn, and he may 
lugubriously sing “‘ Moriturus te salutat.” 

But literature goes to ruin at this time of the 
year, and who can wonder, when Tennyson writes 
idylls in the Lincolnshire dialect with misplaced 
aitches, and the Daily Telegraph writes a leader on 
rain? Fancy Tennyson of all men—Tennyson !— 
taking to spelling like the editor of the Pogmoor 


Almanack! It is the most horrible thing in the 
world. And Tennyson irreverent, too, and making 
a farmer talk about Death and Providence in an 


It loosens’ the 
one’s faith; it shakes social trust 
Why, we shall have him 
writing comic songs next for the music-halls, and 
contributing to the Fonetik Nuz! 


awfully blasphemous manner! 
bases of 
to its very foundation. 





THE DISCOURAGEMENT OF ART. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


Sir,—It has been remarked that the English 
language is barbarous, and totally unfitted for 
music. Singers, too, have complained—sometimes 
not unjustly—that they could not produce effective 
tones on certain words; but this is no defect 
in our language, which is vast, copious, and 
euphonious, if rightly employed, as the writings 
of Shakespeare, Byron, Milton, and Pope, testify. 
I believe it possible to write a lyric in English 
without a single sibilant letter; and, for dramatic 


and declamatory purposes, it contains every re- 
source that the most fertile or inventive poet 
could desire. It is true that we cannot sing two 


English words on one note, as in Italian; nor, 
like the capricious French, cut a word in two and 
pronounce it “age” in one place, and “a-ge”’ in 
another. Hitherto, English composers, as regards 
operas, have not evinced much skill or judgment 


in the choice of literary coadjutors, whose worth- 
less rubbish, with very few exceptions, is barren 
of ideas, unrhythmical, and not unfrequently un- 


grammatical. If, as you state in No. 44 of your 
journal, both Mr. Balfe and Mr. Wallace have 
resolved to write no more English operas with 


spoken dialogue interspersed, but carry on the 
entire work with recitative, I, for one, rejoice at 
such a resolution; but it will be incumbent on 
these gentlemen, and every candidate for operatic 


distinction, to drink from fountains more pure 
and Pierian than the Fitz-Ballspond, Battle- 
Bridgeman and Belgrave-Simpsonian localities, 
and eschew for ever 
The Williamsi Harriso 
Plaster of Pariso 

school, which has so long excited the disgust of 
every thinking mind, and proves how little dis- 
crimination English opera composers possess, 
when they can quietly sit down with such subject- 
matter before them, and hope for inspiration. We 
sadly fear that unrighteous leaven, love of money, 
and time-bargains made with publishers, are the 
main causes for the consumption of unwholesome 
food. Surely there are to be found men whose 
literary attainments could bring something better 
into the musical market? A new company, 
starting with the intention to produce the best 
in art, may destroy the clique, and open a field to 
other and cleverer competitors. It will be no 
novelty for Mr. Balfe to compose an entirely reci- 
tative opera. During Mr. Bunn’s management, 
he produced “ Catherine Grey,” with the late Mrs. 
Wood as prima donna, at Drury Lane, and sub- 
sequently with Miss Rainforth, at the Lyceum. 
The music of this opera was not in Balfe’s happiest 
vein, for it was rumoured at the time that he had 
used up some worn-out materials from some of his 
early Italian operas. An anecdote is related that 
the maestro wantedjto take out, before the pro- 
duction of “ Catherine Grey,” one of the most 
popular themes in the opera, “Look forth, my 





Fairest!” to which his irritated collaborator, G. 
Linley, who had adapted the words, would not 
consent. The novelty of Balfe composing the 
music, and singing the baritone part of Lord 
Hertford, with the particular ballad always en- 
cored, secured the piece a tolerable run; but it 
was the opinion of both Alfred Bunn, and John 
Cooper, the stage-manager, that an English reci- 
tative opera, with music even by the Angel 
Gabriel, could not possibly succeed with an 
English audience. ‘ Nous avons changé tout cela.” 
If our English singers could speak as well as 
they sing, a little dialogue would not be an 
objection, where the matter was not of an 
elevated nor impassioned character. It was the 
consummate acting of the singers of the Opéra 
Comique, in Paris, that ledgScribe, the cleverest 
of all dramatie concoctors, to persevere in 
dialogue; but then, every word that was spoken 
was sparkling and witty, unlike the stale and 
vapid stuff for which we pay a shilling to a thank- 
less box-keeper who expects something extra 
towards the demands of his laundress. The 
French operas are unique: “Le Domino Noir,” 
“ Les Diamans de la Couronne,” and “La Part du 
Diable,” are perfect specimens of contrivance in 
plot, action and dialogue, and Auber’s music and 
Scribe’s libretti will never be surpassed nor 
superseded. The works of Halévy, Adam, Victor 
Massé, and others of the diluted French school, 
will die, while Herold and Boieldieu, the latter of 
whom may be regarded as the Gallic Mozart, 
still hold possession of the stage, “ Le Pré aux 
Clercs” and “La Dame Blanche” being replete 
with pure, flowing, beautiful melody. We shall 
have no good done in musical art in England till 
our government and the aristocracy believe in 
English talent; the miserable grant of 5001. 
a-year to the Royal Academy of Music, ushered 
in by the eneers of Mr. Bernal Osborne and other 
M.P. granite organs, who consider music only an 
agreeable noise, is a national disgrace. If any of 
these ignoramuses had a few "pounds at their 
bankers, and a specious bait were offered them 
to become paid directors in some un-limited 
liability scheme for the whitewashing of bond 
fide niggers, it would in their eyes be an honest 
investment of caput and capital. The Italian 
peasant will doff his beretto when he enters a 
Gallery of Avt and gaze with adoration on the 
paintings aud sculpture, and can even give you the 
names of those great masters who have achieved 
such national triumphs, and his very familiarity 
and acquaintance with their works tend to soften, 
soothe, and humanise him. It will be long ere 
such results attach to the English, while men with 
uncultivated minds, gross ideas and mere worldly 
machinery about them, sit and legislate in our 
public assemblies, Your thorough English gamin 
would just as soon break off the toes or fingers 
from some finely chiselled statue, or run a stick 
through the Madonna of Raphael or the Lazarus 
of Michael Angelo, as he would eat an onion or a 
periwinkle. The same spirit of parsimony applies 
to the literature of our country,—a few wretched 
pensions, varying from 40l. to 1001. a year, are 
annually disposed of, and the recipients often 
those who have not much claim, and whose medi- 
ocre talents entitle them to no such distinction. 
What a contrast to the French, who treat their 
Hommes des lettres with sueh munificent encourage- 
ment. The first Napoleon was right—we are a 
nation of shopkeepers. Talent, genius of the 
highest order must descend to trade to be enabled 
to live. The English painter, who could make the 
canvass glow with ideas, must, to procure an exist- 
ence, be condemned to paint portraits, although 
the photographic progeny, which swarm like 
locusts, are a sore thorn in his side and asad 
encroachment on his income. ‘“ Revenons a nos 
moutons.” If we are to introduce recitative into 


English operas, the subjects must be carefully 
chosen, authors employed who have been liberally 
educated, and composers must not pawn their 
energies beforehand, so as to grow weary and 





disheartened before their task be completed. 


Let “the Opera Company” see that their first 
bantling be large, full-grown, well-developed, and 
with a sweet pipe; for a large stage requires 
broad, telling incidents, masses of people and 
great contrasts. Your miniature efforts will go 
for nothing: so, wishing success to “the Opera 
Company,” I say, “Take care! Ce n'est que le 
premier pas qui coute.” Sans Soucr. 


s 


“ ENGLISH COMPOSERS.” 








To the Editor of The Orchestra, 

Sir,—* AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM” is pleased to 
consider my letter as a “hot haste epistle,” and 
“as full of misconceptions as a ladder is full of 
holes.” Now, as his remarks appeared on the 
9th July, my reply on the 30th (three weeks’ 
afterwards), and his rejoinder in the very next 
week’s number you will judge as to the “hot 
haste” displayed on either side. As for the mis- 
conceptions, I cannot see their possibility, so 
savage was the onslaught made by “A. A. P.” on 
“Omzaa,” so unmistakeable his object, not only 
to defend Wallace and Balfe (whom no one had 
attacked), at the expense of all others, but to 
impute to “ Omega” an objection to these com- 
posers as a reason for his suggestion. ‘“ Omzca” 
himself, from his letter in reply, evidently holds 
the same opinion and shares in the “ misconcep- 
tions,” which must therefore havesome foundation. 
As for finding Napoleons among the recruits, how 
is this to be done, unless the recruits have an op- 
portunity of distinguishing themselves? I can, 
however, no more consider Wallace and Balfe 
(talented, though they be) as “Napoleons” of 
music, than I can consider the other composers 
as “recruits.” If Sterndale Bennett have “won 
his spurs,” surely Mellon, Benedict, Macfarren, 
Hatton, Loder, and Barnett, are out of their 
noviciate, not to mention Smart, Mori, Sullivan, 
Linley, Hullah, and others of note. If “A. A. P.” 
were acquainted with the works of some of these, 
why characterise them only as “nice ballad 
writers?” I selected Hatton as an example, not 
from his being “a great friend” of mine, as “A. 
A. P.” with his usual reckless incorrectness sup- 
poses, but from his compositions having achieved 
a greater and more varied popularity than many 
of the others whose names I mentioned. The 
exclusion of our best composers from the sacred 
precincts trodden (however worthily) by Balfe and 
Wallace, is surely not the way to encourage any of 
them to devote their talents to English Opera. If 
the new Company had nothing better to fall back 
upon than a “ Desert Flower” or a “ Blanche de 
Nevers,” I should fear for its safety. I trust, how- 
ever, that the catholicity of its constitution will 
prevent such an emergency. There is sufficient 
material to work upon, without incurring the 
change of favouritism brought by ‘‘ Farr Pray,” 
whose complaints of cliquism seem groundless, being 
based upon the totally incorrect assertion that 
“ every article written on the subject” bore 
‘*the names of three men only” Mori, Smart, and 
Hatton) as the favourite composers of the Com- 
pany. lt seems somewhat premature to raise such 
a charge so little borne out by the articles and 
letters in your paper. In addition to the above, 
Stephens, Deval, and others have been reported 
as having operas in their “portefeuilles.” Among 
such a host of good men and true some chefs- 
d'euvre must result, even if Balfe and Wallace 
were to have no work ready. “Sans Souci” 
incorrectly classes me with “A. A. P.” as wishing 
to raise one composer over the head of another. 
My observations have been to the direct contrary, 
as, it appears to me were those of “Omxrca” 
and others. “Sans Souct” need not therefore 
have entered the lists in company with those 
whom he designates as ‘“‘scribblers,” unless 
he too had been troubled with the “ cacoethes 
scribendi.” He may however be informed 
that the “anthems, quartets, part songs, &c.” re- 
ferred to, are remarkable for anything but 
“merely correct and cold writing,” but on the 





contrary abound in “ beautiful melodies,” or they 
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would long ago have been consigned to the “ mer- 
ciless cook-maid” so feelingly referred to by him. 
One may also doubt the facility of replacing 
Beethoven and Mozart without feeling the same 
difficulty with regard to “A. A. P.’s” favourites 
or even greater men: “ Il y a des dégrés en tout.” 
For the latter gentleman’s correction in re 
“ Maritana” I am obliged, for his “ Bless the 
man” I am grateful, a benediction so august must 
be effective, but I should feel uncomfortable to 
think that his belief in my being a “ good fellow” 
had no better basis than his arguments.—Yours 
obediently, J.C. 





IN RE SANS SOUCI, ete. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—No less than three letters in your last 
number testify to the interest taken in our 
National Opera. But I must ask your permission 
to remark that some of your correspondents ap- 
pear to be moved rather by the conviction of their 
own importance, than by disinterested feeling 
with regard to the subject on which they write. 
“Sans Souci,” for instance, begins with such a 
grandiloquent condemnation of all of your corres- 
pondents, that one becomes awfully impressed 
with the conviction that he must be a great man, 
and that in the course of his communication he 
will make everything as clear as daylight, and 
smooth the way to the easy establishment of a 
grand English Opera House. But lo! he merely 
tells us what the Directors of the Opera Company 
told us months ago—that we are going to have a 
genuine National stage; and, further, that one 
Balfe has produced an opera, “The Bohemian Girl;” 
that Benedict ditto “ The Gipsy’s Warning;”’ etc., 
etc. As to the rest of his remarks, although in- 
controvertible, they are not equal to the com- 
mencement of his letter. Then there is “ Aun 
AtTERAM ParTem,” another hundred-thousand 
horse-power man, as well as a man of spirit, for 
“A. A. P.” will not be induced to draw in his 
horns, notwithstanding the gentlemanly clipping 
they received at the hands of “J.C.” I am glad, 
however, to observe that “A. A. P.” has become a 
little less conservative, although not a whit less 
dictatorial. In agreeable contrast to these there 
is the letter of “Farr Pray,” containing some 
very sensible and appropriate remarks; and I 
commend this (“Farr Puay’s’’) style of writing 
to the consideration of “Aupt AtTrERAM ParTrem” 
and “Sans Soucr” as being infinitely more cour- 
teous and effective than their own. Apologising 
for taking up so much of your space.—I am, sir, 
your obedient servant, Omega. 


— 


“WHAT IS AN OPERETTA?” 








To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

S1r,—Judging by the existing repertoire of so- 
called operettas, it is impossible, I think, to de- 
scribe this species of composition otherwise than 
as @ musical farce, about one-third of which is 
made up of ballads, duets, and perhaps a con- 
certed piece or two—the remainder and chief 
portion consisting of “spoken dialogue,” thereby 
enlisting the sympathies of lovers of the drama, 
rather than lovers of music. Why an operetta 
should be farcical, or why it should be hampered 
with the incubus of “spoken dialogue,” I cannot 
imagine, for I apprehend that an operetta being, 
as its name denotes, a “little opera,” there is no 
valid reason why it should not be of a romantic, 
sentimental, or even serious character; with sung 
recitatives, and chorus if required. Operettas of 
this description, occupying an hour in perform- 
ance, might be given with advantage, even at 
Covent Garden; whereas the old-fashioned “musi- 
cal farce” should be left at smaller theatres, 
where music is not the speciality. Anticipating 
4s great an improvement in this class of music as 
in English Grand Opera now that the necessity of 
sung recitatives is so generally recognised, I am, 
sir, your obedient servant, H. D. 


THE ENGLISH OPERA SEASON. 
To the Editor of The Orchestra. 





about Mr. Santley’s probable engagement in 
Spain, I made immediate enquiries as to the 
truth of the report, and found it but too correct. 
Our great baritone is actually under articles to a 
foreign manager till next spring! and it is a fact 
that this treaty was only concluded on Thursday 
last. What deplorable mismanagement on the 
part of the Opera Company, towards which I 
and many others have subscribed directly and 
immediately in the cause of National opera and 
native artists! I hear too that the Company are 
not to open with original opera, but with adapta- 
tions. Despite of the long time wasted in good- 


English composers’ manuscripts, the result is that 
we are, if the present insane policy of the manage- 
ment be carried out, to be treated to “‘Masaniello” 
and the “ Prophet” as opening pieces! I have 
waited patiently for some prospectus—some de- 
finite statement to be issued—assuring myself 


Opera—but I have waited till now in vain, and, 
on the face of Santley’s departure, and the 
rumoured production of “ Masaniello,” I have no 
alternative but to protest in the public papers 
against a continuance of this mis-management. 


Srr,—On reading your paragraph last Med 


ness knows what, and the whole unopposed run of, 


and other shareholders that something was being 
done towards realising the dream of a National 





I enclose my card.—Yours, etc., 
A SHAREHOLDER, 


> a 
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[Horwoop anv CREw. ] 
“ The Voices of my Early Home.” Ballad. Written 
by J. E. CarrenTER. Composed by FREDERICK 
Bucktey. 


This is a very pleasing ballad, although by no 
means an original one. The melody lies for mezzo- 
soprano, and is a flowing air in A flat, 3-4 time, 
neatly accompanied with some cross passages fot 
the left hand. Mr. C nter, we all know, is the 
Nestor of ballad-writers, but we wish to be en- 
lightened as to the meaning of the third line in 
the following quatrain: Mr. Carpenter is speaking 
of the echoes of “ the dear old water-mill”— 

They whisper to my heart, 
A tale of days gone by, 
Bid tears unbidden start, 
And wake the frequent sigh. 
We fancy the tears must be considerably perplexed 
whether they should start or not. We also cannot 
pretend to understand Cooiy the poet’s mean- 
ing in the following verse, the grammatical con- 


.| struction of which, to say the least of it, is 


cloudy— 
I see not ’mid these bowers, 
These brighter blooms I track, 
Fond memory’s birds and flowers, 
That bring my childhood back. 





Prince Imperial. Galop. By Cuar.es Coors, junr. 


A pretty dansant set, closely and neatly arranged 
by a composer who is thoroughly well aware of the 
requirements of dance music. The opening bars 
of the trio are, however, not very original, being 
nearly identical with the melody of Tommy Moore’s 
song, “Tf after all you still will doubt and fear 
me.” The title page is only another proof of what 
we see every day—that London is far behind Paris 
in the artistic conceptions of her lithography. 


See the Conquering Hero Comes. Transcribed for 
the pianoforte by W1LHELM Kune. 


This is one of Mr. Kuhe’s usually careful and 
effective ments, containing a triad of vari- 
ations on Hindel’s celebrated march, one of which 
is episodically given in # flat, after the original 
key of a, with nice effect. The final variation in 
triplets is dashing and effective, requiring con- 
siderable manipulation. 








L’Innocence. Valse. By Cuarues Coors, junr. 


Pretty, neat, and danceable, but very far from 
original. Like the flowering of the American aloe, 
the genius of our valse-writers only comes to 
blossom once or twice in a century. 





[AppIson & Lvcas.] 
“A Maiden sat Complaining.” Song. Words by 
R. Reece, Junr. Music by W. Wapsworrn. 
This is a descriptive song rather ambitiously 





10th August, 1864. 








written \in the style of what js commonly known‘ 


as the modern German school. The story illus- 
trated by Mr. Wadsworth’s music narrates a 
lonely watch by a sedgy brim, kept by a young 
girl for her lover. His boat floats past empty, 
and by-and-by she sees 
* His sad wide eyes and golden hair 
Shine through the waving sedge.” 

This and two pale stars in heaven, which are 
supposed to have some analogy with the sad wide 
eyes on the earth, constitute the story. Mr. 
Wadsworth, in endeavouring to do full justice to 
the conception of his poet, has neglected, we are 
afraid, the melodic form of his song. The air in 
B flat, 6-8 time, is not made enough of, and the 
frequent passages in recitative possess, in our 
thinking, too much sameness. Still we like Mr. 
Wadsworth’s poetical sensibilities, and we have 
more than once heard this song effectively sung. 
It will amply repay study. We do not like Mr. 
Reece’s ghastly conception, but his language is 
picturesque, and far above the ordinary ballad 
drivel. 

Vivandiére. Caprice pour piano. Par BE. Auréur 

FAvVARGER. 

A bright and catching piece in a, common time. 
We might object to the multiplying of movements 
introduced, as conferring a patchy aspect upon the 
piece, but the liveliness of each succeeding sukject 
almost compensates for the occasional incongruity 
of design. 





[Merzcer & Co.] 
** The Children’s Hour.” Song. Words by Lone- 
FELLOW. Composed by Grorcr B. ALLEN. 


It is refreshing, after wading through the musical 
balderdash that has been set by Miss M. Lindsay 
to the best verses of Longfellow, to find that this 
none we has escaped the spoiler, and fallen 
into the hands of a true musician. Our readers are 
no doubt familiar with the beautiful home picture 
of Longfellow’s ; and those of them who sing will 
be glad to know that Mr. Allen has added another 

to the scene by his music. He has deserted 
the rigid ballad-form, and diversified his song by 
skilful, and at the same time appropriate, changes 
of melody and mode of accompaniment. We par- 
ticularly like the descriptive music to the verse 
A whisper and then a silence— 
Yet ( know by their merry eyes 
They are plotting and planning together, 
To take me by surprise. 
Without losing melody, the composer has managed 
to give a recitative effect, before returning to the 
original melody ; which is thoroughly dramatic. 
The song will suit any voice, and must become 
popular. 





AMERICA, 

Boston. July 23.—Oragan Concerts.—'The 
Great Organ makes the only music of these hot and 
dry midsummer days. And what do we want 
better? What can be more grateful and refreshing, 
more tranquillizing to the weary spirit, than retreat 
to the cool shade of the Music Hall, at mid-day, 
on a Wednesday or Saturday, leaving the city’s 
turmoil behind you, and letting the grand aspect 
and the grander music of the great instrument fill 
you with heavenly peace, conjuring away for at 
least one hour the ever-haunting, heavy con- 
sciousness of war? ‘These delightful “ noonings,”’ 
cheered not by the slender reed of 'lityrus or Me- 
liboous, but by the melodies of swain far more in- 

jired, like Bach and Handel, Mendelssohn and 

ethoven,—are they not acity privilege which 
one might almost leave seashore and mountains to 
enjoy ?—Dwight’s Journal. 
he Opera Season this fall, says the Transcript, 
promises to be one of uncommon brilliancy. Many 
of the singers will be new to our audiences, and two 
young ladies are now studying music in New York 
with a view of making their debut upon the operatic 
stage this season. Maretzek has engaged a fresh 
estra. He will play at the New York Academy 
from early in September to late in December, and 
then will come to Boston for five or six weeks, the 
Germans returning to New York in the meantime. 
The Evening Post has the following statement in 
regard to the arrangements for the coming cam- 


8: 

The German opera troupe will, it is said, open 
at the Academy of Music in September, Mr. Grover, 
of the Washington Theatre, being interested in 
the enterprise, while it is possible that a second 
German com ny, under Carl Anschutz, will play at 
the new Stadt Theatre in the Bowery. 

“ Early in October, the Academy Germans, like 
migrating birds, will fly southward to sing in Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, and Washington: and Max 
Maretzek will occupy the field in Irving place. The 
tenor of the company will be Signor milian— 
not the Mexican Emperor of that name, but an 
Italian artist who calls himself Maximilian, atleast 
while on the stage,” 
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THE FAMOUS PIANO CASE, 





At the Liverpool Assizes, before Baron Pigott 
and a jury, the following extraordinary case has 
been heard. 

Joshua Paton, leather merchant, Manchester, 
was charged with having at Manchester, on the 
13th February last, falsely and wickedly com- 
mitted wilful and corrupt perjury, in an affidavit 
sworn by him. Mr. Holker and Mr. Cottingham 
prosecuted, and Serjeant Simon and Mr. Leresche 
ayprared for the defence.—Mr. Holker, in his 
opening address, stated that the defendant 
formerly lodged with a Mrs. Denman and her 
daughter, in Birch Cottage, Cheshire. In 1858, 
he was nursed by the Denmans during an illness 
which he had, and on his leaving the lodgings | 
some time after he made Miss Denman the} 
present of a piano which he had in the house. 
In June, 1863, Mrs. Denman let her cottage to a| 
gentleman named Mr. Ashton, who was employed | 
in connecticn with the overseer of the poor of | 
Manchester As Mrs. Denman did not intend | 
immediately to take another house, she had her | 
furniture stored in a dealer’s warehouse; but} 
fearing that the piano might be spoiled, she 
requested Mr. Ashton to allow it to remain in the 
cottage. ‘This request was readily granted, and | 
nothing transpired regarding the piano until | 
December, 1863, when Mr. Paton spoke to Mr. 
Ashton about it, and asked whether he would give 
it up to him. Mr. Ashton replied that he could | 
not do so without authority from Mrs. Denman, 
who entrusted the piano to his custody, and 
nothing further occurred until the 23rd of | 
December, when the defendant made his appear- 
ance at Birch Cottage, accompanied by three 
friends, and demande! the piano from Mrs. 











Ashton. This lady refused to deliver it up 
without some written authority from Mrs. 
Denman. Upon this refusal the defendant 


became rather violent, and Mrs. Ashton sent for 
her brother-in-law, Mr. John Fox Ashton, who 
resided in the next house but one. On his 
arrival, this gentleman remonstrated with Mr. 
Paton on his conduct, and stated that if he would 
obtain authority from Mrs. Denman, the piano 
would at once be given up. After they had left 
the house together, Mr. Patonsaid he had authority 
from Mrs. Denman, and, pulling a letter out of 
his pocket, he gave it to him to read; but Mr. 
Fox Ashton said this had no bearing on the 
question of the piano, and that the letter was 
not in Mrs. Denman’s handwriting. Mr. Paton, 
without finishing the letter, shut it up, and left 
Mr. Fox Ashton. Mothing more was heard of 
the matter until the Gth of January, when Mr. 
Ashton was served with a writ at the suit of Mr. 
Paton for the recovery of the piano. By the 
advice of his attorney, Mr. Ashton at once sought 
to relieve himself of all liability by making 
application for an interpleader summons, the 
effect of which was to call upon Mr. Paton and 
the Denmans to make affidavits respecting their 
particular claims; and it was in the affidavit 
made by the defendant on the 13th February 
that the perjury was said to have been committed. 
In that affidavit Mr. Paton made the following 
statement upon oath: ‘“ Before this action was 
brought, and on the 29th day of December last, 
I received a letter from Sarah Denman, whercin 
she gave up all claim to the piano in question 
in this action, which letter I took the following 
day to the defendant’s house, Birch Cottage, 
to show the defendant. That I there saw his 
wife, and produced a letter to her, and demanded 
the piano, but she refused either to look at the 


| before he arrived at the portion relating to the 


| up all claims to the piano. The learned Serjeant 








received a letter from Miss Denman’s brother 
stating that they gave up all claim to the piano, 
and that his sister would write about it in a da 
or two. With this letter in his pocket, Mr. Paton 
went to Birch Cottage, and was at first a little 
annoyed by being told that Mrs. Ashton was not 
at home. He afterwards found that she was in 
the house, and doubtiess became a little angry 
when she refused to give up the piano. ‘He 
showed her the letter; but in her agitation she 
seemed to have forgotten thai fact. He sub- 
sequently read part of the letter to Mr. Fox 
Ashton, but as that gentleman interrupted him 


piano, he put the letter back into his pocket. On 
the 30th, Mr. Paton received a letter on the 
subject from Miss Denman, giving up all claim to 
the piano, and as he had this letter before him 
when he made the affidavit, he made the mistake 
in the dates, making Wednesday the 30th for 
Wednesday the 23rd, and the letter of Miss Den- 
man for that of her brother. This mistake was 
fully admitted and explained at the trial of the 
action at Liverpool, which Mr. Ashton insists 
upon defending although the Denmans had given 


characterized the present proceeding as a malicious 
persecution against Mr. Paton: and stated that 
not content with his defeat on the Liverpool trial, 
Mr. Ashton had applied to the Court of Exchequer 
for a new trial, and the rule having been discharged 
had appealed and lodged 2001. as security for costs. 
To prosecute a successful opponent in the malicious 
manner Mr. Ashton had done was a most unjustifi- 
able course of litigation ; and he felt sure the jury 
would show their sense of justice by allowing the 
defendant to leave the deck with his reputation 
unsullied.—Baron Pigott was beginning to sum 
up, when the jury informed his lordship that their 
minds were made up. They found the defendant 
not guilty. This announcement was received with 
loud applause.—Baron Pigott expressed the hope 
that this piano would now have an end to its 
history and notoriety, and that it would never 
more be heard of except as a musical instrument. 
(Loud laughter.) 





Mons. I. Niepzretsxi's private concert took 
place at 55, Eaton-square, on Thursday. The 
following was the program :— 


Sonata in a, Op. 47, for Piano and Violin, Beethoven. 
Malle. Peschel and Mons. Niedzileski. 
** My Love is an olden story” (MS.)...... A. Schloesser 
Mdlle. Ellena Angele. 
Souvenir de Haydn. Fantaisie for the violin... Leonard 
Mons. Niedzielski. 


pS eee Bellini 
Signor Campanella. 

© OI CII bss cccece i apsashaaneteszonse¥es H. Herz 

WE, Scveceeedse:kecoecorecsi scr sacutecumecasiactin nce cae Chopin 


Mdille. Peschel. 
Gipsy Song, ‘* Hither, hither, pretty maidens” 
A, Randegger 
Mdme. Rudersdorff. 
Tne Third Comosthe’ 6605.60 De Beriot 
Mons. Niedziclski. 
Duetto, ‘* Senza Tanti complimenti il Borgomastro” 


Donizetti 
Malle. Angele and Signor Canpanella. 
I GHIIO Saas venkdyvemeadn tt sen cceniorss De Beriot Fils 
Mdlle. Peschel. 
Fs IID 5s scncs onsale ucndvtnts Scaaseielioms paiaouenil Arditi 
Mdme. Rudersdorff. 
LPR APED RAEN ALAA OTT. Marras 


Signor Campanella, 
§ a, Reverie sur un Theme Polonaise ....J. Niedzielski 
(6. Grand Polonaise de Concert...... ... H. Wieniawski 
Mons. Niedzielski. 
Conductors, Signor Bevignani and Signor Niedzielski. 





letter or permit me to remove the piano. I had, 
at the time, three other parties with me, to 
assist in removing the piano. That, in con- 





Hitter anp Cuoprin.—In the spring of 1834 


sequence of this refusal, I commenced this action | Mendelssohn made an excursion to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
on the 4th of January last.”” With the exception | where a musical festival was to be held. Here he 
of the fact that the defendant had received a | fellin with Ferdinand Hiller (now Principal of the 
letter from the Denmans on the 29th of De-| Musical Conservatory at Cologne) and Frederic 


cember, giving up all claim to the piano, every 
word in this aflidavit was false. It was false 
that he called at Mr. Ashton’s house on the 
30th of January; false that he saw Mrs. Ashton 
that day; false that he produced the letter to her; 
false that he was refused the piano; and conse- 
quently false that, upon this refusal, he commenced 
the action. Of course, when this false affidavit 
went before the learned judge, Baron Bramwell, 
he could come to no other conclusion than that 
Mr. Ashton had vexatiously raised the interpleader 
summons, which he dismissed with costs. The 
question for the jury to consider was whether the 
statements made by the defendant in his affidavit 
were made falsely and corruptly. For the defence 
it was contended by Serjeant Simon that the 
whole thing had arisen out of a mistake on Mr. 
Paton’s part as to the dates of two letters. It so 
happened that on the 23rd of December he 





Chopin. ‘I had now,” says he, “ my full share of 
delight in the musical festival, for we three lived 
together, and got a private box in the theatre 
where oratorio (Handel’s Deborah, to which Hiller 
had set additional accompaniment) was performed ; 
and of course next morning we betook ourselves to 
the piano, where I had the greatest enjoyment.” 
“ As a pianist Chopin is now one of the first of all. 
He produces new effects, like Paganini on his 
violin, and accomplishes wonderful passages, such 
as no one could formerly have thougint practicable. 
Hiller, too,is an admirable player. Both, however, 
toil in the Parisian spasmodic and impassioned style 
( Vecarelinnanaaaa und Leidenschaftssucherei), 
too often losing sight of time and sobriety, and of 
true music; I, again, do so perhaps too little ; and 
thus we all three mutually learn something and 
improye each other.—Mendelssohn’s Letters, 2nd 


“LEARNED, Cuatry, Useru..”—Athenaum. 
——_@——_- 


Every Saturday, 24 pages, price 4d., of all Booksellers, or stamped 
to go by Post, 5d. 


OTES AND QUERIES, containing every week 
a variety of amusing Articles on the following subjects;:— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History, illustrated by Original Com- 
munications and inedited Documents. 

Biography, including unpublished Correspondence of emi 
men, and unrecorded facts connected with them. 
Bibliography of English Authors. 

Popular Antiquities and Folk-lore. 

Ballads and Old Poetry. ¢ 
Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 

Philology. 

Genealogy and Heraldry. 

Miscellaneous Notes, Queries, and Replies. 





A Specimen sent for Five Stamps. 


32, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 





“Learnep, Cuartry, Userun.”—Atheneum. 


—_~— 
Nearly ready, price 10s. Gd., cloth boards, with very Copious 


Index, 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Volume Fifth, Third Series. 





Containing, in addition to a great variety of brief Notes, Queries, 
and Replies, long Articles on the following subjects :— 


English, Scotch, and Irish History :— 


Mr. Froude in Ulster—Sir Walter Raleigh—Cromwell’s Head— 
Sir John Moore’s Monument—Tomb of Elizabeth—Reduction 
of Rathlin—Illegitimate Children of Charles II.—James IL. at 
Faversham—New Champion of Mary Queen of Scots—Court 
and Character of James I.—The Storm of 1703—Judicial Com- 
mittee of Privy Council. 


Biography :— 


Walter Travers, B.D.—Justice Allan Park—Dr. D. Wauchop— 
J. F. Lampe—Col. R. Venables—A Witty Archbishop—sir F. 
Walsingham—Beau Wilson—Chauler—Bishop Andrew Knox 
—Lewis Morris—What became of Voltaire’s Remains—John 
Bunyan—Prince Eugene. 


Bibliography and Literary History :— 


Unpublished Satires of Archbishop Laud—Jeremy Collier on the 
Stage—MS. English Chronicle—Palindromical Verses—Publi- 
cation of Diaries—A General Literary Index—Characters in 
the Rolliad—The Seraglio Library—Library of the Excorial— 
The Chaldee MS.—The Tinclarian Doctor—Trototype of Col- 
lins’s To-morrow—Mrs. Dugald Stewart’s Verses—Club at the 
Mermaid. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk Lore :— 


St. Patrick and the Shamrock—St. Swithin’s Day—Passing Bell 
of St. Sepulchre’s—Norfolk Folk Lore—The Lutin—Yorkshire 
Folk Lore—Dinan Legends and Traditions— Marrow Bones and 
Cleavers—Burial Offerings. 


Ballads and Old Poetry :— 


Tom Drum’s Entertainment—Modern Folk Ballads—When was 
Shakespeare Born?—Shakespeare’s Portraits—Foreign Ballad 
Literature—Robin Adair—Now, brave Boys, we're on for 
Marching—Shakspeariana, &c. &. 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings :— 


Est Rosa Flos Veneris—One Swallow does not make a summer 
Yalleyrand’s Maxim—Kilkenny Cats—French Leave. 


Philology :— 


The word Pamphlet—Team—Lord and Lady, their Derivation— 
Morganatic—Chaperon—Hoo. 


Genealogy and Heraldry:— 


Esquire—W hitmore Family—Milton’s Third Wife—Relationship 
of Prince and Princess of Wales—Bibliography of Heraldry and 
Genealogy—Dolphin as a Crest—The Ruthvens—Ardens of 
Warwickshire —Crancelin : Arms cf Prince Albert—Old Scot- 
tish Peerage. 

Fine Arts :— 


Stamp Duty on Painters’ Canvas—Portrait of our Saviour—Ex- 
hibition af Sign Boards—Old Painting at Easter Foulis. 


Ecclesiastical History :— 


St. Willibrod—Cardinal Beton and Gawin Dunbar—Situation on 
Zoar. Hymns of the Church—Stone and Wooden Altars in 
England—Authors of Hymns. 


Topography :— 

St. Mary’s Beverley—Resurrection Gate, St. Giles’s-in-the- 
Fields--Bowyer ouse—Bristol Monuments—Old Bridge at 
Newington—Isle of ioe of Robin Hood— 

Fields. 


Bunyan’s Tomb in Bunhil 


Miscellaneous Notes and Queries :— 


Bel Boome Plot Conte Lap Si ix E Muti- 
on of Sepulc onumen: ord-blade Inscriptions— 
Schleswig—The Danne Socrates’ Oath — Roman 


Werke— 

G of Aniwals—Pre-death Coffins—Medmepbam 
Club, and many Hundred other Minor Notes, Queries, and 
Replies. 





: WILLIAM GREIG SMITH, 32, Wellington Street, Strand! 
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And by order of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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THE AUGUST NUMBER 


oP 
“THE MUSICAL MONTHLY” 
AND 
DRAWING-ROOM MISCELLANY, 
OONTAINING 
THE DANISH WAR SONG 
(Arranged for Voice and Piano), 
Price 1s. 6d. 


Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet Street, E.C.; Arthur Hall, Smart, 
and Allen, 25, Paternoster Row, E.C.; Cramer & Co., 201, Regent 


Street ; Metzler & Co., 35, 36, 37, & 38, Marlborough Street ; 


and all’ Book and Music Sellers. 


“THE MUSIGAL MONTHLY” 


AND 


DRAWING-ROOM MISCELLANY 


Of General Literature and Entertaining Information, 
Price 1s. 6d. 


THE MUSIC EDITED | BY VINCENT WALLACE. 


prs MAGAZINE c: contains 16 pages (48 

columns), full music size, beautifully printed, devoted to 
literary and artistic subjects, ‘combined with other interesting 
matter, = fitting it fora Family Magazine. A résumé 
of the Fashions, Parisian Gossip, with Out-of-door Amuse- 
ments, Charades, Tales, and Sketches, is given every month, 
rendering this Magazine a welcome serial for the boudoir and 
the drawing-room. In addition, every Number contains a piece 


of elegantly-engraved 
MUSIC, 








COPYRIGHT 


Beautifully Illustrated, 
Which alone is worth double the price of the Magazine. 





COMPLETE SETS FROM JANUARY, 1864, 
May be obtained from any Bookseller or Newsman, 





Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet Street, E.C.; Arthur Hall, Smart, 
and Allen, 25, Paternoster Row, E.C.; Cramer & Co., 201, Regent 
Street ; Metzler & Co., 35, 36, 37, & 38, Mar Iborough Street ; ; and 
all Book and Music Sellers. 


—)—— 


*.*No. 8, for August contains ‘Tor Danish War 
Sone,” Ta arranged for Voice and Piano) with a splendid 
Illustration. 





A MAGAZINE FOR THE FAMILY. 


“THE MUSICAL MONTHLY” 


Contains every month, in addition to an elegantly engraved 
piece 0 


COPYRIGHT MUSIC, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, AND EDITED BY 
VINCENT WALLACE, 


SIXTEEN PAGES (48 columns) full music size, 
beautifully printed, devoted to literary and artistic sub- 
jects, combined with other interesting matter, Fashions, 
Parisian Gossip, Out-of-Door Amusements, Charades, Tales, 
and Sketches. 
a Sets may be obtained from any Bookseller or News- 


ag «ee 59, Fleet-street, E.C. ; Arthur Hall, Smart 
& Allen, 25, Faternoster- -row, E.C. ; "Cramer & Co., 201, Regeut- 
street ;| Metzler é& Co., 35, 36, 37, & 38, Marlborough-street ; 
and all Book and Music Sellers. 


“THE MUSICAL MONTHEY.” 


ONTENTS OF No. 8, AUGUST, 1864: — 
Our Seventy-four in Peril. 
A Summer Sketch on the Tay. 
** Flos 1m.” 
Ode “To Sleep.” 
On several Well- worn Grooves. 
The Churches of Florence. 
Gounod’s “ by oon ” (with Music). 





Malle. Stella 
Exerayep Music: THE DANISH WAR SONG, beauti- 
fully illustrated. 


Tax Coonrry Hovse: The Boudoir—The Breakfast 
Parlour—Out of Doors—The Library—Drawing Room 
—Housekeeper’s Room. Poetry, &., &c. 

Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet Street, E.C.; Arthur Hall, Sm art 
& Allen, 25, Paternoster row, E.C.; “Cramer & Co., 201, 
street ; Metzler & Co., 35, 36, 387, "& 38, Marlborough- - ~¥ 
and all Book and “Music Seller 8. 


Price 1s., Crown 8vo., Cloth, Gilt, Lettered. 
ASbAe: $ SUPPLEMENTAL TUNE 
consisting of 50 SUBLIME MELODIES, from 
the ANCIENT TEMPLE SERVICES, the Modern §: e, 
and the Greek, Latin, Russian, Moravian and other Rituals 
adapted in simple heraseaies, as Metrical Psalm Tunes 





8 to the use of urch, with (or without) 
Cuantes Dae ns. The wks carefully revised by the Rev. 
Cuarizs Day B., and James TURLE, 


Nisssr & Co., Berners-street Cramer & Co., Regent-street 
*Joun SUSPEBR>, Newgate-street. 


CRAMER 


Let on Hire the following 
YEARS, 


60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE, 
Rosewood or Walnut - - 


AND CO. 


(LIMITED), 


Pianofortes for THREE 


after which, and WITHOUT ANY 
FARTHER PAYMENT WHATEVER, the Instru- 
ment becomes the property of the Hirer :— 


28 GUINEA PIANETTE, in) 10 Guineas 
Rosewood or Walnut - 


40 GUINEA DRAWING- 
ROOM MODEL COTTAGE, 
Rosewood or Walnut - - 


-) per annum. 


15 Guineas 
per annum. 


20 Guineas 
per annum. 





Every Instrument is warranted of the VERY BEST 
MANUFACTURE, inferior Pianofortes being entirely 
excluded from the stock. 





Gr QUARTERLY PAYMENTS ARE REQUIRED. 





PIANOFORT 


E GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


























CRAMER & Co.'s 
ARTISTS’ CONCERTINA, 


SELECTED AND APPROVED OF BY 


MR. RICHARD BLAGROVE. 


RAMER & CO. (Lumrep) have produced, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Richard Blagrove, a 
very superior Concertina : it combines great volume and sweet- 
ness of tone, rapidity of articulation, noiseless and equall 
balanced touch, while the weight has been considerably emaed, 
without detriment to its solidity. 

The superior quality of tone is obtained by the use of well- 
tempered steel iiastams, which, under every pressure of the 
air current, retain, for any period, their perfect intonation. 

Every Artists’ Concertina is sent out with Medallions, without 
which none are issued by the house, or have passed through 
Mr. Blagrove’s hands, 

Prices: Rosewood, best finished, 12 Guineas; Rosewood, 
extended compass, in order to play the highest “notes of the 
violin music, 16 Guineas, 

CRAMER & Co.’s IMPROVED CONCERTINAS, Rosewood, 
plain fret, bushed holes to prevent rattling of the action, and 
tuned to equal temperament, in mahogany cases, — £4 4s. 
These new instruments have been brought out with very great 
care, and can be recommended both for tone and mechanism. 





MUSIC FOR THE SEASON. 
LIZA COOK’S SONG OF THE “HAY- 
MAKERS.” Music by W.H. Montgomery. 2s. o 


The “‘ Harvest Home” Song. .. E. Ransford. 2s. 6d. 

““Hope for the best.” .. .. «. Ditto. 28. 6d. 

“Sunny days will come again.” Henry Russell. 2s. 6d. 
The ‘‘ Harvest Home” March. Aranged by 

A. F. Godfrey. _ Od. 

Duett .. 6d. 


played with great success, by the band of the Coldstream 1 
the ‘‘Merry Sunshine” Quadrille. Arranged yA Stephen 
Glover, ap introducing the popular song, “TIT love yd | 
sunshin: ” and beautifully illustrated, in colors, by J. B 
BRANSFORD & SON, 2, Princes-street, Oxford-cireus, 





e MUSICALES. Twelve or paeee, 2s. 6d. each, 


H & Beatrice ai Tenda, 
3. anthe. 2. Parisiana. 

4. Anna Bolena. 10. Torquato Tasso, 
5. Gustave. 11.1 — 

6. Sacrifice Interrom 12. 0 F 


Cramer & co “(Limited), 201, os -street, 





UST PUBL SCHED, See for CONCERTINA and 
PIANOFORTE. Set Heo. 
Fantasia on Airs in 


Gounod’s Opera, ‘* ¥ Ov. 
. Monster eObers Sieol é Uapi, 68 








Crawzn & Co, 00 (Limited). 201, 201, Regent Street. 


J RUMMEL—BONBONNIERES certain st 





ISS GABRI by L. 1—Breezo be ~ ~ 
ha (C, and D. J 
Little Golden hair ° ee oe ee ee = od 
Ladye Mabel = - ei ais .» Ba, Od, 
Cramer & Co, (Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


C GOU N O D.—QUATRE ROMANCES 
e SANS PAROLES. 3s. each. 
No. 1. La Pervenche, No, z ‘ Ruisseau. 
8. Le Soir. 2 Calme. 
Cramer & Co, (Limited), ao " yageat. street. 


( i ARIBALDI. Song. By ARDITI. Words by 
Henry Farniz. With capital Portrait of Garibaldi. 3s 
Cramer & Co, (Limited), 201, Regent- -atreet. 


W KUH E.—Fantasia o on Verdi's Fora 
° 5s. Od, 











del Destino ‘ ‘ 
Fantasia on Schira’ 3“ Niccold de’ * Lapi" Jae . 4s, Od. 
Reichardt’s ‘‘ Love's Request.” ‘Transcription . 8s, 6d. 


Cramer & Co. (Limited), ), 201, Regent- treet. 


N ADAME OUR Y.—La Bella Mea. 
Transcription . 3s. 6d, 
CRAMER & Co. (Limited, 201, Regent- -strect. 


[HE ANGEL GUIDE. By RENE 
FAVARGER. 28.6d. (This is really a shorming song. 
Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-stree 


ACQUES ET esha 1 at 


Teré ! Teré! (Neapolitan Air) .........+++ 8 6 

La Stella de l’Arenella 5 neo Air). 8 6 

Adagio e Presto Agitato 6 0 
Cramer & Co, (Limited), 201, Regent Street, 


ASCH 5 R.—Le Chant des ‘Naiades 

e ‘ Lurline” . 5a, Od, 
(Played by Madame Goddard.) |’ ~~ 

Cramer & Go. (Limited), 201, Reon, street. 


RAMER’S SEMI-GRANDS, Manufactured for 
them by Messrs. Broadwood, Collard, Erard, ra _ 

man. A far greater Prenat of this popular Pianoforte is 
found in Cramer’s Gallery than in any other pow A hadlnd 
They are selected with the greatest care, and below a 
lof Ih is admitted into the Those 
desirous to purchase or hire, but who cannot personally inspect 
the stock may, with vot ti confidence, ent Messrs, Cramer 























with the sel Instrument. Any Pianoforte not 

approved of may be a op or within six months, Prices— 

£35 to £100 in Rosewood ; £100 to £135 in Walnut. ot cs 

2) to 3} + Month, If taken by the year, 20 to 80 
‘eee, — forte Gallery (the largest in Europe), 207 & 209 
Regent-street. 





Crt \MER'S TWENTY GUINEA PIANETTE, 
oe een of tho ven i mM ‘matufactare , 
ae ‘ touch, tone, and durability, has not been brah ont 


Panofirte Gallery (the largest in Europe), 207 & Regent 
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THE FAMOUS PIANO CASE. 





At the Liverpool Assizes, before Baron Pigott 
and a jury, the following extraordinary case has 
been heard. 

Joshua Paton, leather merchant, Manchester, 
was charged with having at Manchester, on the 
13th February last, falsely and wickedly com- 
mitted wilful and corrupt perjury, in an affidavit 
sworn by him. 
prosecuted, and Serjeant Simon and Mr. Leresche 
aypeared for the defence.—Mr. Holker, in his 
opening address, stated that the defendant 
formerly lodged with a Mrs. Denman and her 
daughter, in Bireh Cottage, Cheshire. In 1858, 
he was nursed by the Denmans during an illness 
which he had, and on his leaving the lodgings 
some time after he made Miss Denman the 
present of a piano which he had in the house. 


In June, 1863, Mrs. Denman let her cottage to a} 


gentleman named Mr. Ashton, who was employed 
in connecticn with the overseer of the poor of 
Manchester As Mrs. Denman did not intend 
immediately to take another house, she had her 
furniture stored in a dealer’s warehouse; but 
fearing that the piano might be spoiled, she 
requested Mr. Ashton to allow it to remain in the 
cottage. ‘his request was readily granted, and 
nothing transpired regarding the piano until 
December, 1863, when Mr. Paton spoke to Mr. 
Ashton abont it, and asked whether he would give 
it up to him. Mr. Ashton replied that he could 
not do so without authority from Mrs. Denman, 
who entrusted the piano to his custody, and 
nothing further 
December, when the defendant made his appear- 
ance at Birch Cottage, accompanied by three 
friends, and demande! the piano from Mrs. 
Ashton. This lady refused to deliver it up 
without some written authority from Mrs, 
Denman. Upon this refusal the defendant 
became rather violent, and Mrs. Ashton sent for 
her brother-in-law, Myr. John Fox Ashton, who 
resided in the next house but one. On his 
arrival, this gentleman remonstrated with Mr. 
Paton on his conduct, and stated that if he would 
obtain authority from Mrs. Denman, the piano 
would at once be given up. After they had left 
the house together, Mr. Patonsaid he had authority 
from Mrs. Denman, and, pulling a letter out of 
his pocket, he gave it to him to read; but Mr. 
Fox Ashton said this had no bearing on the 
question of the piano, and that the letter was 
not in Mrs. Denman’s handwriting. Mr. Paton, 
without finishing the letter, shut it up, and left 
Mr. Fox Ashton. Mothing more was heard of 
the matter until the 6th of January, when Mr. 
Ashton was served with a writ at the suit of Mr. 
Paton for the recovery of the piano. By the 
advice of his attorney, Mr. Ashton at once sought 
to relieve himself of all liability by making 
application for an interpleader summons, the 
effect of which was to call upon Mr. Paton and 
the Denmans to make affidavits respecting their 
particular claims; and it was in the affidavit 
made by the defendant on the 13th February 
that the perjury was said to have been committed. 
In that affidavit Mr. Paton made the following 
statement upon oath: ‘ Before this action was 
brought, and on the 29th day of December last, 
I received a letter from Sarah Denman, whercin 
she gave up all claim to the piano in question 
in this action, which letter I took the following 
day to the defendant’s house, Birch Cottage, 
to show the defendant. That I there saw his 
wife, and produced a letter to her, and demanded 
the piano, but she refused either to look at the 
letter or permit me to remove the piano. 
at the time, three other parties with me, to 
assist in removing the piano. That, in con- 
sequence of this refusal, I commenced this action 
on the 4th of January last.” With the exception 
of the fact that the defendant had received a 
letter from the Denmans on the 29th of De- 


cember, giving up all claim to the piano, every | 


word in this aflidavit was false. It was false 
that he called at Mr. Ashton’s house on the 
30th of January; false that he saw Mrs. Ashton 
that day; false that he produced the letter to her; 
false that he was refused the piano; and conse- 
quently false that, upon this refusal, he commenced 
the action. Of course, when this false affidavit 
went before the learned judge, Baron Bramwell, 
he could come tu no other conclusion than that 
Mr. Ashton had vexatiously raised the interpleader 
summons, which he dismissed with costs. The 
question for the jury to consider was whether the 
statemants made by the defendant in his affidavit 
were made falsely and corruptly. For the defence 
it was contended by Serjeant Simon that the 
whole thing had arisen out of a mistake on Mr. 
Paton’s part as to the dates of two letters. It so 
happened that on the 23rd of December he 


Mr. Holker and Mr. Cottingham | 


occurred until the 23rd of | 


IT had, 





received a letter from Miss Denman’s brother 
stating that they gave up all claim to the piano, 
and that his sister would write about it in a day 
or two. With this letter in his pocket, Mr. Paton 
went to Birch Cottage, and was at first a little 
annoyed by being told that Mrs. Ashton was not 
at home. He afterwards found that she was in 
the house, and doubtiess became a little angry 
when she refused to give up the piano. He 
showed her the letter; but in her agitation she 
seemed to have forgotten thai fact. He sub- 
sequently read part of the letter to Mr. Fox 
Ashton, but as that gentleman interrupted him 
before he arrived at the portion relating to the 
| piano, he put the letter back into his pocket. On 
the 30th, Mr. Paton received a letter on the 
subject from Miss Denman, giving up all claim to 
the piano, and as he had this letter before him 
| when he made the affidavit, he made the mistake 
in the dates, making Wednesday the 30th for 
| Wednesday the 23rd, and the letter of Miss Den- 
j}man for that of her brother. This mistake was 
| fully admitted and explained at the trial of the 
jaction at Liverpool, which Mr. Ashton insists 
upon defending although the Denmans had given 
| up all claims to the piano. The learned Serjeant 
| characterized the present proceeding as a malicious 
persecution against Mr. Paton: and stated that 
| not content with his defeat on the Liverpool trial, 
Mr. Ashton had applied to the Court of Exchequer 
| for anew trial, and the rule having been discharged 
had appealed and lodged 2001. as security for costs. 
To prosecute a suecessful opponent in the malicious 
) manner Mr. Ashton had done was a most unjustifi- 
able course of litigation ; and he felt sure the jury 
would show their sense of justice by allowing the 
defendant to leave the deck with his reputation 
unsullied.—Baron Pigott was beginning to sum 
up, when the jury informed his lordship that their 
minds were made up. They found the defendant 
not guilty. This announcement was received with 
loud applause.—Baron Pigott expressed the hope 
that this piano would now have an end to its 
history and notoriety, and that it would never 
more be heard of except as a musical instrument. 
(Loud laughter.) 








Mons. I. Nrepzieuskt's private concert took 
place at 55, Eaton-square, on Thursday. The 
following was the program :— 


Sonata in A, Op. 47, for Piano and Violin, Beethoven. 
Mdlle. Peschel and Mons. Niedzileski. 
** My Love is an olden story” (MS.)...... A, Schloesser 
Mdlle. Ellena Angele. 
Souvenir de Haydn, Fantaisie for the violin...Leonard 
Mons. Niedzielski. 





eR Re ere Bellini 
Signor Campanella. 

eo ree HT. Herz 

6. ge ancttie ten hon rea heat tates Chopin 


Mdlle. Peschel. 
Gipsy Song, ** Hither, hither, pretty maidens” 

A, Randegger 
Mdme. Rudersdorff. 
Tae Thied Conowte’ iii iw De Beriot 
Mons. Niedzielski. 

Duetto, ‘* Senza Tanti complimenti il Borgomastro” 

Donizetti 
Malle. Angele and Signor Canpanella. 
cS Sra ited (ae aie A De Beriot Fils 


MM WE oes telce eis ccs sa Bande wteona vues adiabil Arditi 


NSS ER EL I eI Oe Marvras 
Signor Campanella. 

{ a. Reverie sur un Theme Polonaise ....7. Niedzielski 
tb. Grand Polonaise de Concert...... ... H. Wieniawski 
Mons. Niedzielski. 

Conductors, Signor Bevignani and Signor Niedzielski. 














I1tter AND CHopin.—In the spring of 1834 
| Mendelssohn made an excursion to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
| where a musical festival was to be held. Here he 
| fellin with Ferdinand Hiller (now Principal of the 
| Musical Conservatory at Cologne) and Frederic 
Chopin. ‘I had now,” says he, “ my full share of 
delight in the musical festival, for we three lived 
together, and got a private box in the theatre 
where oratorio (Handel's Deborah, to which Hiller 
had set additional accompaniment) was performed ; 
and of course next morning we betook ourselves to 
the piano, where I had the greatest enjoyment.” 
| As a pianist Chopin is now one of the first of all. 
|He produces new effects, like Paganini on his 
violin, and accomplishes wonderful passages, such 
as no one could formerly have thougiit practicable. 
Hiller, too, is an admirable player. Both, however, 
toil in the Parisian spasmodic and impassioned style 
( Verqweiieneuaaee und Leidenschaftssucherei), 
too often losing sight of time and sobriety, and of 
true music ; T, again, do so perhaps too little ; and 
thus we all three mutually learn something and 
improve each other.—Mendelssohn’s Letters, 2nd 
series, 








“LEARNED, Cuatry, Useru..”—Athcnaum. 
—_@——_ 


Every Saturday, 24 pages, price 4d., of all Booksellers, or stamped 
to go by Post, 5d. 


OTES AND QUERIES, containing every week 
a variety of amusing Articles on the following suhjects:— 
English, Irish, and Scottish History, illustrated by Original Com- 
munications and inedited Documents. 
Biography, including unpublished Correspondence of eminent 
men, and unrecorded facts connected with them. 
Bibliography of English Authors. 
Popular Antiquities and Folk-lore. 


Ballads and Old Poetry. ¢ 
Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 
Philology. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 
Miscellaneous Notes, Queries, and Replies. 


A Specimen sent for Five Stamps. 


32, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





“Learnep, CoaAtty, Userur.”—Atheneum. 
——+>- — 
Nearly ready, price 10s. f4., om boards, with very Copious 
ndex, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Volume Fifth, Third Series. 





Containing, in addition to a great variety of brief Notes, Queries, 
and Replies, long Articles on the following subjects :— 


English, Scotch, and Irish History :— 


Mr. Froude in Ulster—Sir Walter Raleigh—Cromwell’s Head— 
Sir John Moore’s Monument—Tomb of Elizabeth—Reduction 
of Rathlin—Illegitimate Children of Charles I1.—James IL. at 
Faversham—New Champion of Mary Queen of Scots—Court 
and Character of James I.—The Storm of 1703—Judicial Com- 
mittee of Privy Council. 


Biography :— 


Walter Travers, B.D.—Justice Allan Park—Dr. D. Wauchop— 
J. F. Lampe—Col. R. Venables—A Witty Archbishop—sir F. 
Walsingham—Beau Wilson—Chauler—Bishop Andrew Knox 
—Lewis Morris—What became of Voltaire’s Remains—John 
Bunyan—Prince Eugene. 


Bibliography and Literary History :— 

Unpublished Satires of Archbishop Laud—Jeremy Collier on the 
Stage—MS. English Chronicle—Palindromical Verses—Publi- 
cation of Diaries—A General Literary Index—Characters in 
the Rolliad—The Seraglio Library—Library of the Escorial— 
The Chaldee MS.—The Tinclarian Doctor—Trototype of Col- 
lins’s To-morrow—Mrs. Dugald Stewart’s Verses—Club at the 
Mermaid. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk Lore :— 


St. Patrick and the Shamrock—St. Swithin’s Day—Passing Bell 
of St. Sepulchre’s—Norfolk Folk Lore—The Lutin—Yorkshire 
Folk Lore—Dinan Legends and Traditions— Marrow Bones and 
Cleavers—Burial Offerings. 


Ballads and Old Poetry :— 

Tom Drum’s Entertainment—Modern Folk Ballads—When was 
Shakespeare Born?—Shakespeare’s Portraits—Foreign Ballad 
Literature—Robin Adair—Now, brave Boys, we're on for 
Marching—Shakspeariana, &c. &c. 

Popular and Proverbial Sayings :— 

Est Rosa Flos Veneris—One Swallow does not make a summer 

Talleyrand’s Maxim—Kilkenny Cats—French Leave. 
Philology :— 

The word Pamphlet—Team—Lord and Lady, their Derivation— 

Morganatic—Chaperon—Hoo, 
Genealogy and Heraldry :— 

Esquire—Whitmore Family—Milton’s Third Wife—Relationship 
of Prince and Princess of Wales—Bibliography of Heraldry and 
Genealogy—Dolphin as a Crest—The Ruthvens—Ardens of 
Warwickshire—Crancelin : Arms cf Prince Albert—Old Scot- 
tish Peerage. 

Fine Arts :— 

Stamp Duty on Painters’ Canvas—Portrait of our Saviour—Ex- 

hilation of Sign Boards—Old Painting at Easter Foulis. 
Ecclesiastical History :— 


St. Willibrod—Cardinal Beton and Gawin Dunbar—Situation on 
Zour. Hymns of the Church—Stone and Wooden Altars in 
England—Authors of Hymns. 


Topography :— 
St. Mary’s Beverley—Resurrection Gate, St. Giles’s-in-the- 
Fields—Bowyer House—Bristol Monuments—Old Bridge at 


Newington—Isle of Axholme—Birthplace of Robin Hood— 
Bunyan’s Tomb in Bunhill Fields. 


Miscellaneous Notes and Queries :— 


Rye House Plot Cards—The La Parish Reaisters—Mait 
{ation of Sepulchral pred tan, ri e Inscriptions— 


Schleswig — Danne Werke— Socrates’ Oath — 
Games— Animals—Pre-death Coffins— 

Club, and many other Minor Notes, Queries, and 
Replies. 





WILLIAM GREIG SMITH, 32, Wellington Street, Strand’ 
And by order of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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Just Published, 
THE AUGUST NUMBER 


“THE MUSIGAL MONTHLY” 


AND 
DRAWING-ROOM MISCELLANY, 
OONTAINING 
THE DANISH WAR SONG 
(Arranged for Voice and Piano), 


Price 1s. 6d. 


Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet Street, E.C.; Arthur Hall, Smart, 
and Allen, 25, Paternoster Row, E.C.; Cramer & Co., 201, Regent 
Street ; Metzler & Co., 35, 36, 37, & 38, Marlborough Street ; 
on all Book and Music Sellers. 


“THE MUSIGAL MONTHLY” 


AND 


DRAWING-ROOM MISCELLANY 


Of General Literature and Entertaining Information, 
Price ls. 6d. 


THE MUSIC EDITED BY VINCENT WALLACE. 


pas MAGAZINE contains 16 pages (48 

columns), full music size, beautifully printed, devoted to 
literary and artistic subjects, ‘combined with other interesting 
matter, acre fitting it fora Family Magazine. <A résumé 
of the hions, Parisian Gossip, with Out-of-door Amuse- 
ments, Charades, "Tales, and Sketches, is given every month, 
rendering this Magazine a welcome serial for the boudoir and 
the drawing-room, In addition, every Number contains a piece 


of elegantly-engraved 
MUSIOG, 








COPYRIGHT 


Beautifully Tustrated, 
Which alone is worth double the price of the Magazine. 





COMPLETE SETS FROM JANUARY, 1864, 


May be. obtained from any Bookseller or Newsman, 





Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet Street, E.C.; Arthur Hall, Smart, 
and Allen, 25, Paternoster Row, E.C.; Cramer & Co., 201, Regent 
Street ; Metzler & Co., 35, 36, 87, & 38, Marlborough Street ;and 
all Book and Music Sellers. 


—o— 


*.*No. 8, for August contains ‘‘THE Danish War 
Sone, ” (arranged for Voice and Piano) with a splendid 
TMustration. 





A MAGAZINE FOR THE FAMILY. 


“ THE MUSICAL MONTHLY ” 


Contains every month, in addition to an elegantly engraved 
piece of 


COPYRIGHT MUSIC, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, AND EDITED BY 
VINCENT WALLACE, 


SIXTEEN PAGES (48 columns) full music size, 
beautifully printed, devoted to literary and artistic sub- 
jects, combined with other interesting matter, Fashions, 
Parisian Gossip, Out-of-Door Amusements, Charades, Tales, 
and Sketches. 
— Sets may be obtained from any Bookseller or News- 


_ en 59, Fleet-street, E.C. ; Arthur Hall, Smart 
& Allen, 25, Paternoster- -row, E.C. ; "Cramer & Co., 201, Regent- 
ctront 5 Metzler & Co., 35, 36, 87, & 88, Marlborough-street ; 
and all Book and Music Sellers, 


“THE MUSIGAL MONTHEY.” 


ONTENTS OF No. 8, AUGUST, 1864:— 
Our Seventy-four in Peril. 
A Summer Sketch on the Tay. 
** Flos im.” 
Ode “To Sleep. 
On several Well-worn Grooves. 
The Churches of Florence. 
Gounod’s “ Mirella” (with Music). 
Madille. Stella Colas. 

Exerayep Music: THE DANISH WAR SONG, beauti- 
fully illustrated. 
Taz Coontry Hovsz: 

Parl 





The Boudoir—The Breakfast 
t of Doors—The Library—Drawing Room 
—Housekeeper’s Room. Poetry, &c., &c. 
Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet Street, E.C.; Arthur fal, Smet 
& Allen, 25, Paternoster row, E.C.; “Cramer & Co 
street ; Metzler & Co., 35, 36, 37, "& 38, Pb whe yf 
and all Book and Music Sellers.” 


Price 1s., Crown 8vo., Cloth, Gilt, Lettered. 
ASLAM'S SUPPLEMENTAL TUNE 





BOOK, consisting of 50 SUBLIME MELODIES, —_ 
the ANCIENT TEMPLE a wf vee the Modern Syn 
and the G oravian and other 


Latin, 
adapted in simple harmonies, as si tetrical Psalm Tunes 
Chorales to the use of the Church, with (or without) 
Coompanying is ha The whole carefully revised by the Rev. 
Cuarizs Day B., and James TuRLE, 


CRAMER 


AND CO. 


(LIMITED), 


Let on Hire the following 
YEARS, 


Pianofortes for THREE 


after which, and WITHOUT ANY 


FARTHER PAYMENT WHATEVER, the Instru- 
ment becomes the property of the Hirer :— 


28 GUINEA PIANETTE, in) 10 Guineas 


Rosewood or Walnut - 


-) per annum. 


40 GUINEA DRAWING- 


ROOM MODEL COTTAGE, 
Rosewood or Walnut - - 


60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE, 
Rosewood or Walnut - - 


15 Guineas 
per annum. 


20 Guineas 
per annum. 





Every Instrument is warranted of the VERY BEST 
MANUFACTURE, inferior Pianofortes being entirely 


excluded from the stock. 





te QUARTERLY PAYMENTS ARE REQUIRED. 





PIANOFORT 


E GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 

















CRAMER & Co.’s 
ARTISTS’ CONCERTINA, 


SELECTED AND APPROVED OF BY 


MR. RICHARD BLAGROVE. 


Og & CO. (Limrrep) have produced, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Richard Blagrove, a 
very superior Concertina : it combines great volume an sweet- 
ness of tone, rapidity of articulation, noiseless and equall 

balanced touch, while the weight has been considerably Ramee 4 
without detriment to its solidity. 

The superior quality of tone is obtained by the use of well- 
tempered steel vibrators, which, under every pressure of the 
air current, retain, for any period, their perfect intonation. 

Every Artists’ Concertina is sent out with Medallions, without 
which none are issued by the house, or have passed through 
Mr. Blagrove’s hands, 

Prices: Rosewood, best finished, 12 Guineas; Rosewood, 
extended compass, in order to play the highest "notes of the 
violin music, 16 Guineas. 

CRAMER & Co.’s IMPROVED CONCERTINAS, Rosewood, 

n fret, bushed holes to prevent rattling of the action, and 
uned to equal temperament, in mahogany cases, price £4 4s. 
These new instruments have been brought out with very great 
care, and can be recommended both for tone and mechanism. 





MUSIC FOR THE SEASON 


LIZA COOK’S SONG OF THE “HAY- 
MAKERS.” Music by W.H. Montgomery. 2s. 6d. 
The “‘ Harvest Home” Song. .. E. Ransford. 2s. 6d. 
‘Hope for the best.” —. Fite 2s. 6d. 
** Sunny days will come again. ” "Henry Russell. 2s. 6d. 
The ‘‘ Harvest Home” March. a. x y 
A. F. Godfrey. 3s. by 


3s. 
played wih i success, by the band of the Coldstream Ls 
The ** Merry Sunshine” ~~ 
Glover, 4s., introducing the po —~tr 
sunshine,” ‘and beautifully illustrated, in col 


ors, by J. Bri 
RANSFORD & SON, 2, Princes-stree 


t, Oxford-circus, 





Af RUMMEL—BONBONNIERES 
e MUSICALES. Twelve ae i a na 2s. 6d. each, 


1. F 
8. Beatrice di Tenda, 
2. Parisiana. 


4. Anna Bo. 10. Torquato Tasso. 
5. Gustave. 11. I Puritani. 
6. Sacrifice Interrompu 12. Il Furioso. 


Cramer & co. “(Limited), 201, oy 


UST PUBLISHED, for saad meahaaae and 
PIANOFORTE. By Richard 
Fantasia on Airs in Gounod’s Opera, 








Niszer & Co. af Berners-street; Cramer & Co., Regent-street 
Joun SuEPHEaD, Newgate-street. 


Gu. 

” Scbite: “ Niccold de’ 5s. 

. <i eyerboors Opera, “L Halle dat on 68 
Cc ae (Limited), 201, Regent Street 








Iss GABR t E 1.—Beeese and =~ 

(C. and D. A ; 06 

Little Golden hair ° 

Ladye Mabel os os éo ee ° 
Cramer & Co. (Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


GOUN O D.—QUATRE ROMANCES 
SANS PAROLES. 3s. each. 
No. 1. La Pervenche, No. re be eateapen. 
8. Le Soir. Le Calm 
Cramer & Co, (Limited), aor" " Magent-strest. 


( +4 ARIBALDI. Song. By ARDITI. Words by 
Henry Farniz. With capital Portrait of Garibaldi, 4 
Cramer & Co, (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 


Ww K U H ‘E.—Fantasia on Verdi’s Fora 
e ° 5s. Od. 





- Ot 
3s. Od. 














de} Destin . 
Fantasia on Schira’s “ Niccold de” Lapi” . 4s. Od, 
Reichardt’s “‘ Love’ . Request.” ‘Transcription .. 88. 6d 


Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent- -street. 


ADAME OUR Y.—La Bella Mea. 
Transcription .. 3s. 6d, 
CRAMER ¢ & Co. (Limited, 201, Regent- street. 





N 


YHE ANGEL GUIDE. By RENE 
FAVARGER. 28.6d. (This is really a 
Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, Haguatsveck 


ACQUES aie 5 oid 
6. 


Teré ! Teré! (Neapolitan Air) ..........++ 3 6 

La Stella i V’Arenella (Neapolitan Air).. 8 6 

Adagio e Presto Agitato ..........sceeeeee 6 0 
Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent Street, 


ASCH E R.—Le Clans des colaaee 


e ‘ Lurline” 
(Play: ed by Madame Goddard ans 
Cramer & Co, (Limited), 201, a 


RAMER’S SEMLGEANDS. Manufactured for 














them by Messrs. Broadwood, Collard, Erard, and Kirk- 

man. A far greater variety of this popular is to be 
found in Cramer’s << in any t. 
pin Ae are selected with the greatest care, and below a 
certain standard of poD nk is admitted ‘into the Those 


desirous to purchase or hire, but who cannot personally inspect 

the stock may, with reas confidence, entrust Messrs, Cramer 

with the selection of the Instrument. ny Pianoforte not 

approved of may be exchanged within o ge Prices— 

oo! +e" = in Rosewood ; £100 to £135 in Walnut. Hire— 

2) to ZX 1 Month, [f taken by the year, 20 to 80 
oo -- Gallery (the largest in Europe), 207 & 209 
Regent-street. 


RAMER'S, TWENTY GUINEA PIANETTE, 
treble check-action D a of tpt ‘oan 


more perfeciyaatstactory Paniofrt, for tai and as 
touch, tone, and durability, has not bee brought - 
Piknoforte Geilery the largest inurope), 207 & Regent 
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DEBAIN’S HARMONIUMS, &e. 


i} CRAMER «& CO. LIMITED, 


H SOLE AGENTS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








—= 


HH LIST OF PRICES. 


DEBAIN’S HARMONIUMS. 
ONE STOP. 


Expression. 
Polished Oak — Four Octaves, £6 6s, Five Octaves, £9 9s. 


THREE STOPS. 
Forté et Cor Anglais, Expression, Forté et Flaite. 
Polished Oak, £12 12s. Rosewood, £138 18s. Walnut, £14 14s. 


FIVE STOPS. 
Sourdine, Cor Anglais et Flaite, Expression, Forté et Flite, Tremblant. 
Polished Oak, £14, Rosewood, £15. Walnut, £16. 


SEVEN STOPS. 
Sourdine, Forté (bass), Flite et Cor Anglais, Expression, Céleste et Flite, 
Forté (treble), Tremblant. 
Polished Oak, £19, Rosewood, £21, Walnut, £22. 


NINE STOPS. 
Sourdine, Forté (bass), Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Expression, Flite, Clarinette, 
Forté (treble), Tremblant. 
Polished Oak, £24. tosewood, £26 10s. Walnut, £27 10s. 


ELEVEN STOPS. 
Sourdine, Forté (bass), Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Grand Jeu, Expression, 
Céleste, Fifite, Clarnette, Forté (treble), Tremblant. 
Polished Oak, £30 10s. Rosewood, £33, Walnut, £34. 


*THIRTEEN STOPS, KNEE ACTION. 
Sourdine, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Expression, 
Flaite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, Forté (treble), Tremblant, and Two 
Knee Pedals—Grand Jeu general, and Grand Jeu sfortz. 


Polished Oak, £39 10s. Rosewood, £42. Walnut, £44. 
*FIFTEEN STOPS, KNEE ACTION. 


Sourdine, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Grand Jeu, 
Expression, Celeste, Flite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, Forté (treble) 
Musette, Tremblant, and Two Knee Pedals—Grand Jeu, bass, and 
Grand Jeu treble. 


Polished Oak, £42. Rosewood, £4610s, Walnut, £49. 
* NINETEEN STOPS, KNEE ACTION. 


Sourdine, Contre-basse, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bourdon, Cor Anglais, 
Dolce, Grand Jeu (full), Expression, Grand Jeu (treble), Céleste, Flite, 
Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, Forté (treble), Musette, Tremblant, and 
Two Knee Pedals—Grand Jeu bass, and Grand Jeu treble. 


Polished Oak, £58, Rosewood, £63, Walnut, £65 10s. 
NINE STOPS, PERCUSSION. 


Sourdine, Forté (bass), Flite et Cor Anglais, Percussion (bass), Expression, 
Percussion (treble), CCleste et Flite, Forté (treble), Tremblant. 
Rosewood, £29 10s, Walnut, £31. 


THIRTEEN STOPS, PERCUSSION. 
Sourdine, Forté (bass), Bourdon, Cor Anglaise, Percussion (bass), Grand Jeu, 
Expression, Céleste, Percussion (treble), Flite, Clarinette, Forté (treble), 
Tremblant. 


Rosewood, £39 10s. Walnut, £41 10s. 
*SEVENTEEN STOPS, PERCUSSION, KNEE ACTION. 


Sourdine, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Percussion 
(bass!, Dolce, Grand Jeu, Expression, Céleste, Percussion (treble), 
Flite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, Forté (treble), Tremblant, and Two 
Knee Pedals —Grand Jeu bass, and Grand Jeu treble. 


Rosewood, £60 10s. Walnut, £63. 
“TWENTY-ONE STOPS, PERCUSSION, KNEE ACTION, 


Sourdine, Contre-bass, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bourdon, Cor Anglais, 
Percussion (bass), Dolce, Grand Jeu (bass), Expression, Grand Jeu 
(treble), Celeste, Percussion (treble), Flite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, 

‘orté (treble), Musette, Tremblant, and Two Knee Pedals—Grand Jeu 
bass, Grand Jeu treble. 


Rosewood, £88 10s, Walnut, £91. 


* These Jarmoniums may be had, to order, with 2) octaves of pedals (C to EF, acting on the 
** Bourdon” and ** Cor Anglais” stops (without disturbing the Keys, aud an independent 
blowing action, at an exiva cost of £10 103, Oak, imitation Rosewood or Welnut, or 
£11 11s. solid Rosewood or Walnut. 





DEBAIN’S HARMONICORDE, 


A Combination of the Single String (unicorde), and the Harmonium. 


THIRTEEN STOPS, KNEE ACTION. 


Cordes (bass), Sourdine, Forté (bass), Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Grand Jeu, 
Expression, Céleste, Flaite, Clarinette, Forte (treble), ‘Tremblant, Cordes 
(treble), and Two Knee Pedals, Forté for Strings, and Grand Jeu. 


Rosewood, £68 10s. Walnut, £70 10s. 


TWENTY-ONE STOPS, KNEE ACTION. 


Cordes (bass), Sourdine, Contre-basse, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bour- 
don, Flite, Doleé, Grand Jeu (bass), Expression, Grand Jeu (treble), 
Céleste, Flite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, Forté (treble), Musette, 
Tremblant, Cordes (treble), and Two Knee Pedals, Forté for Strings, 
and Grand Jeu. 


Rosewood, £94, Walnut, £97. 





DEBAIN’S HARMONINO. 


A small Harmonium, constructed so as to be placed under the keyboard of 
any Pianoforte, in front of which it presents a second keyboard of three 
octaves. Ithas Four Stops, viz.—Musette, Flite, Forté, Tremblant, 
and a Regulating Screw. 


Rosewood, £12 12s. Walnut, £13 138, 





DEBAIN’S HARMONIUM PEDALIER, 


Fitted for any Instrument. It has 24 octaves of German Pedals (C to E, 33 
notes ), three sets of vibrators, three stops, viz.:—Bass (8 ft. C’), Contre- 
basse (16 /t. and 32 ft. C) and swell, and a separate feeder, which also 
supplies the Instrument placed on it. Its tone is similar to that pro- 
duced by the pedal pipes of an Organ, and for Fugues as well as Organ 
Music of a high class it is admirably adapted, whilst to the learner it 
offers for practice the advantages of a large Organ. 


Price in Oak, 37 Guineas. Rosewood, 40 Guineas. 





PIANOS-MECANIQUES, &c., BY DEBAIN. 


PIANO-MECANIQUE, OR MECHANICAL 
SUBSTITUTE FOR A PIANISTE, 
Producing with faultless execution and delicacy the most elaborate and 


difficult compositions by means of small boards (planchettes ) on which 
the music to be played is arr: 


Without Keyboard. With 7-octave Keyboard. 


Rosewood - - 55 Guineas. Rosewood - - 90 Guineas. 
Walnut- - - 65 Guineas. Walnut - - - 100 Guineas. 


Castagnette action, 10 Guineas extra. 





ANTIPHONEL, OR MECHANICAL SUBSTITUTE FOR 
AN ORGANIST. 

Applied to any existing Organ, Harmonium, or Seraphine, producing by 

- means of small ro  lenahitien ) the simple Psalm Tune, Chant, 


Grand Chorus, or Overture. 
Oak, 12 Guineas. Rosewood, 18 Guineas, Walnut, 14 Guineas. 





PLANCHETTES FOR THE ANTIPHONEL, OR 
PIANO-MECANIQUE. 
From Catalogue, 58. per foot; from score, to order, 6s. por foot; for 


Castagnette action, 1s. per foot extra. Cases for lanchettes, 28, 
each, 





Sole Agents, CRAMER & CO. (LIMITED), 201, 207 & 209, Regent Street, London. 
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